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MY LOVER. 


BY BERTHA HOWLAND. 





HCEBE and Agatha were play- 
ing a duet onthe piano. How 
beautifally the rich chords, or 
airy trilling strains, floated out 
through the windows to my 
ear! They called it practising; 
but it wasn’t like my practising. 
To be sure they tripped once in 
a long while, but mine was all 
trips. I’msure 1 loved music 
just as well as they did, appre- 
ciated it as thoroughly, could 
sing from memory all their 
most diffizult arias with never 
amiss in a single accidental; 
but my fingers were so stupid, 
and never would move straight 
and sure, and in time. Phosbe said it was because I 
didn’t practise when I was a little girl. I scarcely 
ever saw a piano till Aunt Mehitabel died, and I 
came to Aunt Evaline’s. Then I was twelve, and 
now I am almost fifteen, and I evidently can never 
learn music. Fingers are such a fanny part of the 
body to expect music from; I want to just open my 
mouth and it will come fast enough. But Aunt Eva- 
line said I must not study vocal music till my ear had 
been trained by instrumental. So 1 must only ac- 
quiesce, and hammer away industriously my allotted 
hours at the piano. But it is dreadfully discourag- 
ing work. 

Phasbe looks just like Phoebus, sunrise, and every- 
thing fresh and lovely; and she is so good-hearted, 
too! Agatha is in more classic style and rejoices in 
her Grecian nose and chin. They are very fine girls, 
well-educated and accomplished; but they were ter- 
ribly crushing to me when I first came here. They 
didn’t mean to be, but they always seemed so fear- 
fully well-bred and ladylike, and I didn’t know at all 
how to behave. 

It was last spring that I heard those beautiful 
strains of my cousins’ latest duet floating out to my 
eager ears, as I sat under a lilac-bush on the edge of 
a neighboring field, making a long lilac-leaf wreath, 
and regaling myself with occasional mouthfuls of 
sorrel—I always did like sorrel! Then the music 
ceased, and Aunt Evaline called from an upper 
window: 

* Lula, Lulu! come in and take your music-lesson.” 

I wanted to creep under the bush and lie still. I 
wondered if Aunt Evaline could see my green cam- 
bric dress among the universal green of nature. 
Mr. Smith was a cross old fellow, and taught begin- 
ners in music. Perhaps he found it instilled bene- 
ficial terror, and produced desirable results in very 
young scholars, to rap the knuckles with an ebony 
ruler when a mistake was made. But what did I 
care for his raps? I did the best I could without 
them, and endeavored to do the same in spite of 
them. But then, one can’t do so well in instant ex- 
pectation of a rapped knuckle, or when every other 
joint is aching from a late application of the ruler. 

I heard a rustle near me, and I crept closer into 
my hiding-place. 

“O, you needn’t do that!” Phebe exclaimed. 
“Come; Mr. Smith is waiting; and he has brought 
you the lovely new waltz that Nihlison played on the 
violin last winter, which set Agatha wild about him. 
It’s a beautiful piece, and he gave it exquisitely! He 
is almost equal to Ole Ball with the violin.” 

“Aar Nihlson may be able to play it, but that’s 
proof positive that J can’t.” 

Of course nobody expects you to take a genius 
like him. Mr. Smith says the music is quite easy. 
Agatha and I are going to learn it.” 

‘*Then I certainiy wont! It’s discouraging enough 
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to work away at common little pieces that no one 
else in the bouse plays. But as for torturing or 
mutilating really fine music when I know what it 
ought to be by the way you will play it, I can’t 
bring myself to any such horrible cruelty.” 

* But we will not learn it till after you. You must 
try it, for Mr. Smith bas brought it for you.” 

I didn’t myself see the force of that argument, but 
succumbed, as usual, to the “ powers that be,” and 
went in to my music-lesson. 

I played over my old pieces with my usual amount 
of blunders and rapped knuckles. I never did as 
well in Mr. Smith’s presence as in hisabsence. Then 
he brought forward the new waltz, and played it 
through ouce himself, while I stood a little behind 
him, listening with a dissatisfied feeling—though I 
never had heard the piece before, for J didn’t go to 
the great concerts that my cousins frequented—and 
idly watching a queer-looking man who, stick in 
hand, was poking along the edge of the grove that 
bordered Aunt Evaline’s estate on this side, and who 
seemed to be also listening to the music, Then I 
tried it. It was not in very quick time, but full of 
the most unexpected, beautiful and provoking acci- 
dentals. 

When I had stumbled through a strain the first 
time, I would go back and play it again more smooth- 
ly, that I might fix the lovely, wayward air in my 
mind. This pertinacity greatly disgusted Mr. S., 
whose hour was almost up, and who was beginning 
to think longingly of his dinner, I suppose. At last, 
he told me I need not stop to practise and repeat 
now, but merely go through it once, as he had not 
time for more. So my music-lesson ended, and I, 
tired out and ill-humored, sought my own room, to 
shake off my weariness and di 2 t,and dress 
for dinner. 

I generally regaled myself with a private ramble 
just after breakfast, wnen my cousins had the piano. 
Next morning the sun was hot and the air sultry, so 
I went at once into the shade of the grove. There 
Ifound a cool, fresh breeze, and throwing myself 
down under the trees—I like a green cambric; grass- 
stains don’t show on it!—I amused myself with mak- 
ing faces on the mushrooms with penknife and lead- 
pencil, taking care to leave them still standing, they 
looked so comical! There were a great many scat- 
tered about in the scanty grass. I grew quite merry 
over them, and laughed and talked more than I ever 
do with rea people, as I saw their odd faces poked 
straight upward all around me. Then I began to 
sing, and of course the waltz came first to my voice. 
I only hummed it through at first, but as I became 
surer of it, and grew social, too, all alone in the tree- 
shadows, I sang louder, and gave all the variations 
and modulations I had observed init. The music 
seemed to carry me away. I sang it again to all my 
listening mushrooms, and then suddenly laughed out 
loudly at my dro}l and dwarfish little audience. Then 
I heard and saw a movement through the trees be- 
side me, and a queer-looking man with a stick stood 
before me, bowing politely. 

“ I beg your pardon, miss,’”” he said, with an odd 
accent; ‘‘ I have stopped to hear because I thought 
you could not look at me where I stood; until your 
laugh, and cry, ‘ what an audience!’” 

“I didn’t see you,” I replied, laughing again. ‘I 
meant the little toadstool fellows. Look at ’em!” 

He looked, and I think if he hadn’t so completely 
forgotten how, he would have laughed, too. Asit 
was, he smiled slowly, as if it were a long unused 
movement of his facial muscles, and then asked in a 
bashful sort of way, would 1 please sing that again? 

“O yes. Sit down. But don’t crush the toadstools. 
I begin to have a friendly feeling for them, since 
they have got faces.” 

He seated himself on a rock at a little distance, 
and I explained. 

“There aren’t any words toit. It’s a waltz that 
is all the rage just now, because Aar Niblson played it 
so gloriously last winter. My cousins heard it. My 
music-master has undertaken to have me learn it. 





will be weeks before I'll be able tg get it off my fin- 
gers ends; and then it wont sound at all as it ought.” 

Then I sang it through. 

He was a much better auditor than the toadstools. 
He watched my face all the while, and though I 
did not look at him, 1 knew when his lighted up or 
deepened and softened with the music. 

* You like music, don’t you!” said I, a shade pat- 
ronizingly, when I had finished. 

** Yes, I do; and it is not often that I can hear any 
80 pretty as your singing.” 

He bowed, and seemed to think he was compli- 
menting me; but I judged that his “ musical advan- 
tages,” as Aunt Evaline called concerts, etc., had 
probably been so limited that I need not consider 
the statement at all in that light. I was only very 
glad that one poor fellow should find any pleasure in 
anything I could do with music; and I vaguely and 
blunderingly expressed some such idea. 

But his queer little accent pleased me, and 1 was 
eager to make him talk that I might hear it again. 
It was not French, Spanish, Italian or German. I 
hardly knew what to consider it, though it was most 
like a blending of Scotch and German. But talking 
waa not his forte, and in efforts to draw him into 
conversation, I was soon doing it all myself. There- 
at I was frightened, and subsided into silence, and 
study of the countenances of my toadstool friends. 

‘Why do you not study the vocals?” he asked, in 
his hesitating way. 

* Aunt doesn’t allow it. She says my ear must first 
be cultivated by instrumental study.” 

** You have a very pretty ear, now.”’ 

Of course I knew the English had played him false, 
but I had to laugh. ‘“ You mean [I have a natural 
ear for music—I think so, too. That’s all I have in 
music.” 

‘No miss, you have a natural voice, too.” 

‘Probably; it has certainly never had any culti- 
vation.” 

1 laughed scornfully. 

“Did I say that all to the wrong, too? Was it 
not in the right to say as you did?” 

“Not exactly,”? I replied, puzzled to explain the 
difficulty. 

** Will you tell me how to say your hard language, 
as I bring you some music to sing?” 

“Do you have music? Are you a musician?” 

My face paled with fright, and if 1 had not been 
seated on the ground, I am afraid I should have run 
away before he could reply. 

‘*T have one or two pieces. My brother gave me 
them. He is a singer and gone to Italy. Shalll 
bring you his music for to sing by you?” 

‘*T should like to see it. But I can’t sing, you 
know. I shouldn’t dare to try any difficult pieces. 
I—I—didn’t know you had heard great singers— 
and—and—” 

** You need not be bashful now, miss,” he said, 
and a real smile came bubbling up in his blue eyes, 
and softened his quiet, haughty tace very pleasantly. 
I will be so glad that you will go to heip me say 
your language. I find it very—what will you call it? 
—not happy in this country. I have not make one 
friend, and I will not say, where I do say all pretty 
wrong. I see laugh in your eyes. I know I make 
many wrong—what will you call it?” 

I dare not attempt any miracle of orthography to 
express his pronunciation—but O, it was so fanny! 

‘It isn’t much out of the way,” I said, restraining 
my laughter. 

* You laugh, if you like; and then tell me all that 
I will say where I did not.” 

Well, I laughed. I was thoroughly amused, and 
forgot all about his having a brother who was a sing- 
er, and gone to Italy. 

He sat watching my merriment, and enjoying it 
with me, as his smiling eyes showed, and adding 
new food for it by continuing his talk. 

·I did make a very long oration for me, in Eng- 
lish. Inever did tellso much as that at one time, 
since I came here, but when I must talk about the 
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Well, I’ve learned it, my way, at once: I suppose it 


business. What must I say for not happy?” 

















* Did you mean dull? stupid? tiresome?” 

I don’t know. Perhaps I think so.” 

It would be useless to try to set down the curious 
conversation that we had. 1 instructed him in vari- 
ous peculiarities of the English language, which he 
confessed he had not tried to study much as yet. He 
hac oniy picked up a little of it, and managed to 
piece it together for his absolute necessities, and be- 
yond that, he had maintained silence. 

IT soon came to feel so well acquainted with him 
that I was quite sympathetic when he told me that 
there were only himself and his brother lett of all 
their family; and they both led wandering sort of 
lives. I knew by every word, motion and look that 
he must be a gentleman; and also by his pleasant 
though sharp blue eyes that [ should like him. 

Shall I describe his appearance? I hardly know 
why he was at once so thoroughly impressed upon 
my mind as queer looking. Perhaps it was one or 
two foreign touches aboat his dress. He was of mod- 
erate height, and slight in stature. If I said he 
was poking about the wood, it was not that his form 
was not as erect as any arrow, but from a certain 
moderation and mildness in all his movements. His 
dark hair was so plentifully sprinkled with gray as to 
give it a decidedly pepper and salt appearance. He 
was not at all handsome except in his eyes; when 
his eyes smiled, perhaps from very contrast with his 
pale face, grave mouth and general reticence of man- 
ner, he seemed to me to suddenly merit the ac jective 
beautifal. 

I don’t know how long our fete-a tete would have 
been prolonged, had it not been peremptorily closed 
by the ringing of the great dinner-bell, which was 
Phcebe’s signal that the piano was idle, and I was to 
come in to my practising. [I promised to meet my 
new friend again the next day, when he was to bring 
me some sheets of vocal music, and then ran home 
to my lesson. 

It was not till l was in the house and busy at the 
piano that I began to realize that Aunt Evaline 
would not be likely to approve of any such informal 
acquaintance as this I had made. So with more 
caution’ than frankness, I simply reselved to say 
nothing to her about him. 

Next day we met again in the grove, and tried the 
new music he brought. It was scattering sheets 
from an opera consisting only of treble soloe. He 
could not sing much—had no voice at all—but he 
would hum over the airs to give me an idea of them, 
and so I learned to render them to his satisfaction. 
It was scarcely a week from the time I first met my 
new friend when Aunt Evaline and the girls went to 
the seashore. I was left at home with the housekeep- 
er, which suited me quite as well. I liked to have 
the free range of the house and grounds, and do just 
as I pleased from morning till night. Aunt Evaline’s 
estate was by no means in so thickly-settled a neigh- 
borhood as to suggest the need of rusticating in sam- 
mer. Indeed, many people came to this place for 
summering, and nearly every other house was open- 
ed for boarders during the warm weather. But it 
was e'egant to require frequent change of air, and 
Aunt Evaline and the girls must go to the seashore. 

After they were gone, I used to bring home some 
of the borrowed sheets, and aid my voice in reading 
the notes with the piano. Every morning, in fair 
weather, there was a mosic-lesson and an English 
lesson given in the little grove. I began to suspect my 
teacher of purchasing for my express use some of the 
operas he brought me—they were so new and appro- 
priate! 1 also discovered that although he could 
sing no more than a magpie, hia ‘‘ musical advan- 
tages’ had been such as ty render him a most able 
and excellent critic. But he was always crediting all 
his knowledge to his brother Henry—the name was 
so near that, I took the liberty of considering it Hen- 
ry in English. He had found out my name by hear- 
ing Picede call me, and astonished me one day by 
using it. Then 1 reminded him that I had nothing 
wherewith to designate him. He said: 

**Call me Rollo. I was that at home.” 





I didn’t like it very well—it was so suggestive of a 
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great Newfoundland dog, or the Rollo Books. But he 
did not give me any other name, and so I used that, 
and at last I even got to likeit. It suggested to me 
just his own kind, gentle quiet self, and nothing at 
all dog-like or dogmatic. 

Rollo was very fond of smoking, but as he used on- 
ly the best of cigars, { quite liked them, out under 
the trees. Ofcourse he could not smoke during les- 
son-time; but when we sat holding little waifs of 
conversation afterward, or simply doing nothing, 
and silent, as we often did, now that there was noone 
to summon me to practise, he would ask me if I 
cared for the smoke. The blue clouds roiled up 80 
prettily I loved to watch them. I grew to like the 
fragrance, and one day I told him I thought I should 
like to smoke, if 1 were only a man. 

*«Then you shall, though you are a woman!” he 
replied. 

O no, women never smoke.” 

“‘ Why shouldn’t they, if they would like it pretty 
well?” 

I didn’t know. I always had a strong-minded 
leaning towards woman’s right to do as she pleased 
for all the Grundian proprieties. So when he cut the 
end of a fresh cigar and offered it to me, the novelty 
and fun of the thing quite banished my scruples, 
and I started my first cigar by the light of his, stop- 
ping to laugh every other second, it was so droll! 
And bis quiet blue eyes smiled quietly and pleasant- 
ly back, as if he did not consider it any very wonder- 
fal or improper thing fur a woman to smoke. But 
he took away my cigar before it was finished, lest 
I should be sick. Through his careful supervision I 
learned to smoke without being sick at all. Perhaps 
I conceived a greater affection for the habit on that 
account. I progressed finely with my ‘‘ vocals,”’ as 
Rollo still persisted in saying. I think I improved in 
music more than he did in Englisb. No doubt his 
instruction was better than mine, but then I studied 
my notes at home, and I used to tell him impatiently 
that I did not believe he practised his English a sin- 
gle syllable except in lesson-time. Then he would 
mournfully confess the truth of the accusation, plead 
guilty, and urge that he “could not dare to say with 
those strange people where he boarded; very much 
because he had nothing he wanted to say to them.” 
And when he got on that still, grave face I always 
had a heartache and set myself to work to bring the 
smile into his eyes. *I'was no matter about the Eng- 
lish, anyway. If he did not care, I didn’t; and then 
I knew I was a very poor teacher; for of all difficult 
things to teach to another I believe your own lan- 
guage is the hardest—you are so entirely devoid of 
data concerning the method by which you learned it 
—indeed you really learned it by no method, but be- 
cause you couldn’t help learning. 

So six weeks sped away, and I become quite a 
singer and smoker! It wasa hot July afternoon. I 
had spent my morning in the grove with Rollo; 
and finished my regular hours of piano-practice. 
Mrs. Blake the housekeeper had gone out making 
calls in the neighborhood. I had the house to my- 
self. O those glorious days when I could do just as 
my fancy pleased, with no one to reprove or be shock- 
ed! On this particular occasion my fancy led me to 
sing over my new music, and when I grew tired and 
hoarse with that, I found solace in a cigar, and still 
indulged in fragmentary rehearsals. Rollo was in 
the grove. I could see him as I sat in the window. 
He beckoned me tocome. But a broad area of blaz- 
ing hot sunshine lay between the house and him, 
and I shook my head, and went to another window 
that looked down the avenue. I heard the sound of 
wheels and voices approaching. A carriage was 
driving up, and within were Aunt Evaline and my 
cousins. I sat in fall relief before the long open 
window! 

The cigar was half gone. I raised my hand 
and crushed it, charred and burning, back into my 
mouth. It scorched and blistered, and I gave it 
an agonized crunch in my jaws, as I dropped my 
music and hurried away. Having rid myself of the 
very worst mouthful I ever harbored, I went to meet 
wy aunt and cousins. 

They had returned suddenly and unexpectedly, on 
account of a telegram announcing the dangerous 
iliness of Aunt Evaline’s aged aunt, who had been a 
mother to her in childhood, as she now fondly be- 
lieved she was being tome. The girls would remain 
at home, and Aunt Evaline would leave again the 
next morning to bestow her dutitul ————— upon 
the old lady in her last days. 

But before this first evening was nen Agatha 
drew out my new sheets from the music-stand 
asking: 

“* Where did these come from?” 

And Phebe, peeping over her shoulder, exclaimed: 

“They are all marked ‘Rollo!’ Now who is 
Rollo?” 

I am not naturally gifted at inventing fibs. I 
hesitated, and could devise no reply but the truth. 
So out it all had tocome. Aunt Evaline was aghast 
at my impropriety. To spend my fvorenoons in the 
grove practising music with a stranger of whom I 
did not know even the name, was a horror of ple- 
beianism not to be dreamed of in good society. Of 
course I did not mention the cigars, as she had not 
seen mine. 

Agatha’s classic countenance reflected Aunt Eva- 
line’s irrepressible sentiments; and Phcebe’s bright 
eyes vainly tried to hide their amusement and crowd 
back their sympathy, with an acute appreciation of 
my heinous offence. 

**No gentleman, no respectable man would carry 
on such a clandestine acquaintance,” said Aunt Eva- 
line, emphatically. 











Tt wasn’t clandestine,” I replied, stoutly. 
‘Certainly it was. He never came here to see you. 
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He expected you to come out in the grove to meet | 


him.” 
I mournfully remembered that I bad asked him to 


come into the house to hear me play Aar Nihlson’s | 


waltz, to see if he toought I could do it “pretty 
much,” and he had refused and stood firm through 
all my entreaties. 

“He may be an organ-grinder on a summer vaca- 
tion, for all you know,” suggested Agatha. 

“* His being a foreigner seems to have turned your 
head,” continued Aunt Evaline. ‘‘ But because he is 
ignorant of English is no proof that he would appear 
to any better advantage in his own language. He 
is probably an ignorant German. The Germans— 
even the poorest and meanest of them—are all mu- 
sical.” 

‘Dear me, sis; he might have kidnapped you for 
a tambonrine-girl, any day!” put in Phebe, with a 
little malicious sparkle in her eyes. 

‘** Seriously, Lula, it is really a great risk you have 
run. This acquaintance must be stopped at once,” 
Aunt Evaline said, gravely. ‘‘ There may be noth- 
ing particularly bad about the man; but the very 
fact of his keeping up these clandestine meetings is 
proof at least that he is as ignorant of the usages of 
good society as you are yourself. That is giving his 
conduct the benefit of a most lenient view. Remem- 
ber, child, that the only proper way for a gentleman 
to form an acquaintance with a young girl is through 
her family and friends; and no good can come of 
any other method of procedure. If he had known 
what is right and.proper, or knowing, was willing to 
do it, he would have obtained an introduction to 
me, and then called at the house. Has he ever call- 
ed in my absence?” she suddenly asked. 

“ No.” 

** Had he sought a proper and honorable acquaint- 
ance with the family, I should regard him in a very 
different manner.” 

Aunt Evaline rocked softly back and forth, and 
waved her fan thoughtfully. 

I crept away to my room. 

Under some circumstances Aunt Evaline might 
have condemned me as much as now, or more, and 
I should have remained cheerfuland unmoved. The 
bitterness of this lay in that I had half feared what 
she said was true. Rollo had decidedly avoided meet- 
ing any of my friends. And then the smoking! O 
dear, was he only a low Dutchman! an organ-grind- 
er! I sat down on the floor of my room, and wept 
bitterly. I doubted Rollo. I had come to greatly 
admire and respect him before. But the show of 
justice in Aunt Evaline’s criticism came over me. I 
was perfectly miserable. I recognized a flaw in the 
friend I loved best. 1 could not wink it away. And 
sol cried myeelf asleep. 

In the morning I faithfully and sadly gave Aunt 
Evaline the promise she required, that I would go 
no more to the grove to meet Rollo. The acquaint- 
ance ‘should be stopped at once,’’ as she had de- 
creed. But after she was gone once more, and the 
presence of my two cousins seemed only to make 
loneliness more apparent to me, I began to rebel in 
my heart against Aunt Evaline’s decree and my 
own promise. I had given my word, and was bound 
by it; but I resolved to tell my aunt on her return 
that I had repented the promise and took it back. I 
would see Rollo again if it were possible. But mean- 
while, he might go away, and be far beyond recall 
before Aunt Evaline’s return. There was no cer- 
tainty when she would come. 

Often I looked with longing eyes towards the cool, 
shadowy grove. No more music and English lessons 
beneath the trees. Sometimes I saw Rollo moving 
slowly about in the shade. Then I would hide, that 
he need not see me. Once I left the piano and peep- 
ed through the blinds to watch him, as he wandered 
idly back and forth. It was afterI had been playing 
over some of his music, and then finding I could not 
see him through the blinds, and not daring to open 
them lest he should see me, I laid my head down up- 
on the window-sill, and cried as heartily as I had 
done several times of late. Not now because I fear- 
ed Aunt Evaline’s judgment of him just, but because 
I should never now be able to know whether it was 
just or not. 

Rollo had come across the lawn while I was play- 
ing. He knew it was I at the piano, by the touch 
and the blunders, I suppose. He came quite close 





you have not come to the grove.” He took off his hat 
for a grave bow, as if to go away. 

* Rollo!” I cried, ‘1 can’t come in the grove any 
more.” 

No doubt my face plainly expressed that my ab- 
sence was one of compulsion, and not choice. At 
any rate, he came back to his seat in the window. 

“Is it for something I have done?” 

“No. Something you haven’t done,” I finally 
explained. 

** What is that?” 

I was silent. 

* Tell me, and I will do it.” 

* No, you will not. Besides, you can’t now; it is 
too late.” 

The old still, haughty, silent look had come back 
into his face, as I used to see it when I first knew 
him. It always hurt me to have him freeze =p in 
that way. 

“ Tell me.” 

There was a quiet taking for granted that I would 
obey, which was very hard to resist. 

“Aunt Evaline says when folks want to get 
acquainted with folks, they don’t go meeting them 
out in groves round, but come to the house, and send 
up a card, like civilized people.” 

And I gave a vindictive little gnaw at the hem of 
the handkerchief again. 

Rollo looked seriously into my face, and then iato 
the far face of the country. A very uncomfortable 
color came into my cheeks, and I dropped my head 
again upon the window-sill. There were several 
silent minutes. Then he answered, slowly: 

“I do not like to go in the houses and see strange 
folks. But if you cannot come in the grove, I will 
come in the house.” 

Heraised my head in both his hands, and looking 
down at me, said, dreamily, almost as if speaking to 
himself: 

**T love you, my girl, and I will come in the house 
to see you, if that is the way.” 

O, Iam so glad you will. Come right in now!” 

** Is it like civilized people to come in by the win- 
dow?” he asked, smiling in his eyes once more. 

** No, come to the door.” 

I ran to open it for him. The tears were all ban- 
ished from my face and heart. After we were seated 
in the library, he made me tell him all Aunt Evaline 
had said about him. But I didn’t say anything about 
the organ-grinder or tambourine-girl suggestions. 
What a puzzled or troubled look came in his eyes as 
he heard it! But it passed away as we talked on, 
and tried his music at the piano. I could not believe 
my ears when the lunch-bell rang. 

I excused myself and ran to the dining-room to 
have a fourth plate put on the table. Phoebe came 
in as [ gave the order. 

** Rollo is here, and I’m going to have him stay to 
lunch,’’ 1 briefly explained, as I flew back to the 
library. 

‘Lunch is just ready, and you must stay to eat it 
with me,” I said to him. 

’ He rose and stood still. All the smiles went out of 
his eyes, and the cold, still look came back. 

‘1 will see strange folks, I suppose?” he said. 

‘Only Phoebe and Agatha. You will like Phebe, 
and Agatha is very beautiful, after you get acquaint- 
ed with her.” 

He obediently followed me to the table, but I was 
so disappointed to see him slowly turning stiff and 
haughty all over. 

“This is my cousin, Phebe—” but, O dear, I 
couldn’t introduce him as “ Rollo,” and I had not 
thought to require of him any other name. 

He was bowing coldly and politely; Phebe stood 
uncertain and surprised as Agatha entered. 

“And this is Agatha,” I continued, in a frightened 
tone. 

Agatha came quickly up to meet him, and bowed 
most graciously as she said with her most winning 
smile: 

“Tam delighted to meet you here, — Nihlson. 
Be seated.” 

And there was Rollo, his face white even to blue- 
ness, growing more and more stiff, and haughty, 
and uncomfortable. It was really too bad of him, 
when Agatha was so much more than usually cor- 
dial! 

* Mamma will be very sorry she is away, when you 
call. But Phoebe and 1 will hope to persuade you to 
come again, when she is at home. Do you prefer 


beside the window, and leaned against the house! tomato or walnut catsup? And have some of the 
within a foot of the sash while I was trying to get a! pickles, Mr. Niblson.”’ 


glimpse of him. When he heard a series of genuine 
and unmistakable sobs, he opened the blind. He 
seated himself on the window-sill, had smoothed back 
the damp hair from my temples. 

** What is it you cry for?” he said gently, in his 
grave, quiet voice. 

All Aunt Evaline’s aspersions disappeared like mist 
before the sunshine. I knew he was good and true, 
refined and cultivated, ifhe was a foreigner. But I 
couldn’t answer him, and I only sobbed the more. 

So he lifted my head upon his knee, and said: 

“ Cry all of it, and then tell.” 

That brought upa smile from the depths of my 
grief. It was so good to hear his queer talk again. 

“I thought you have been sick. Are you sick?” 

“Then why didn’t you come to see me?” I cried, 
reproachfully. 

** Would you like that? I didn’t know.” 

**T haven't been sick.” 

I was mondily chewing the corner of my briny 
handkerchief, 

“Then why—?” he stopped, got off the window- 
sill upon his seat again, and said: 





Lula, because | 


Agatha was exercising her etiquette, and pretend- 
ing she was not astonished to see him, to very poor 
advantage. Rollo was growing more and more un- 
comfortable. And did she really think he was her 
worderful Aar Nihlson? That at least was compli- 
mentary tohim. While she was giving an order ts 
the table-girl, I caught an opportunity of saying 
aside to Rollo: 

“Tell me what is your last name, so I can tell 
them.” 

For I saw he didn’t like to be called by another 
one. Phcebe was shaking her head at me for whis- 
pering at the table, but I wasn’t whispering, 1 only 
spoke very low. Rollo took a card from his pocket 
and laid it beside my plate. 

“R. Niblson,” was the name upon it. 

Just then a carriage drew up at the door. Aunt 
Evaline came directly to the dining-room to greet 
the girls. Agatha opened her mouth to pronounce 
the requisite introduction. But I was before her. I 
laid a hand on Rollo’s arm, and led him forward. 

“This is my musical friend of the grove, Rollo 
Niblson, Aunt Evaline.” 





Rollo says I must have a thorough course in the 
* vocals,” and I shall be a prima donna one of these 
days. 

pm Evaline and I have effected a compromise. 
Smoking is rather a dirty habit for man or woman. 
Rollo and I give up the smoking, and I have Aunt 
Evaline’s leave to retain my lover. But I fear, if he 
had not proved to be some such noted genius at his 
beloved music, or had not already acquired his pop- 
ularity and a great name—in short he would always 
have appeared to her as a low Dutchman, if he had 
not happened to be Aar—I mean R. Niblson, 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“THE LAST WHITE ROSE.” 


— — 
BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


In the lowest dungeon under the Ballium Tower, a 
prisoner tossed feverishly on his low pallet. Grief 
and sickness had laid their wasting hands upon him, 
yet they could not quite quench the fire of a noble 
eye, nor disguise the symmetry of a princely form. 
For eleven years Edward Courtney, ‘the last white 
rose,” as he was called, here had languished. 

Suddenly the prisoner raised his head. The noise 
of chains and bolts clanked heavily through the vault, 
and, in a moment, his jailor stood before him. With 
a surly sort of growl, he placed the crust which was 
to form the captive’s meal, beside him. 

*‘ Good Erwin, I am ill at ease te-day,” said Court- 
ney; ‘could not thy charity procure me a morsel of 
meat?” 

‘‘ Nay, master,” said the man; ‘* such comforts, be- 
like, come not within prison fare—at least, not here.” 

** Wouldst thou dress it for me, were I to procure 
it?” asked the sufferer. 

*¢ Thou procure it!” A brutal langh which ended 
in @ low chuckle, was his only answer. 

A moment more, and the gigantic form was with- 
drawn, and Courtney, with a sigh, fell back upon his 
rude couch. Presently a gleam of Jight shone through 
a chink in the wall, a soft purring followed, and a cat 
rubbed the hand of the prisoner. 

“ Ah, my faithful friend,” said the earl; “thou, at 
least, wouldst sympathize, and thou mightst.” 

The creature rubbed her soft head on his palm, at 
the same time laying a pigeon, just killed, at the side 
of her master. 

O England!” cried the young noble, starting to 
his feet; ‘is it thus thou dost requite past service? 
—leaving the sons of those who have fought thy fields 
to the charity of brutes?” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the booming of 
cannon and the ringing of distant bells. A moment 
more, and the door of his cell was flung open, and he 
was desired to come forth. 

Surrounded by the noblest peers of her realm— 
among whom Northumberland and Norfolk were 
distinguished as occupying the place of honor on her 
right hand, and followed by ladies and knights blaz- 
ing in jewels, Mary Tudor entered the capital of her 
realm. Her pale, thin face claimed all of the beauty 
it ever knew, and her tall, dignified form was habit- 
ed in a robe of dark velvet, bound at the throat and 
waist with pearls. A barb, as it was termed, stud- 
ded with pearls, shaded her face, and from it, fasten- 
ed by a brooch of gems, flowed a heavy veil of twist- 
ed silk and gold. 

Her melancholy eyes wandered over the thousands 
crowding to do her homage, and a sad smile parted 
her lips, occasionally, as she spoke a few words to 
the earl on her right. On her left rode Elizabeth in 
all the pride of her youthful beauty; her golden 
hair, escaping the band which fastened it, flowed over 
her queenly neck, and the azure robe, which added 
grace to her noble form, contrasting with the som- 
bre attire of the queen. 

Loudly rang the bells of St. Giles and Westmin- 
ster, answered by all within the city, as the messenger 
landing at Queen’s Stair, moved on toward the tower. 
The guns boomed ceaselessly, and deafening shouts 
along the crowded bridge announced the presence 
of the Common’s queen. 

Suddenly Mary checked her rein, and the blood 
rushed to her calm, sad face. Ere Northumberland 
could offer his aid, she had leaped from her horse, 
aud, with a hysterical sob, threw herself into the 
arms of an aged woman, who kneeled beside the 
gateway of the tower. 

Her robes of deepest mourning and the gray locks 
which escaped from the close-drawn hood, could not 
quite conceal a face beautiful amid the ravages of 
time and grief. Raising the bowed form, Mary said: 

** Your grace has suffered much. Will the Dachess 
of Somerset forgive my father’s house, in my person, 
her many wrongs?” 

Sobs were the only answer, while the duchess kiss- 
ed the white and Jewelled hand that pressed her own. 

“ And thou, too, Cousin Courtney,” said the queen, 
‘* hast much to forget—to forgive.” 

She held oui her band to the young noble, who 
bowed till his pale forehead touched the hem of ber 
robe. Tears filled the eyes of Mary, as she beheld 
his attenuated form. She bowed her proud head. 

“I, too, have been a sufferer,” she said. ‘ Thy 
sister in affliction, Courtney; receive a sister's kiss. 
These are my prisoners,” she said, holding the 
pair by the hand; ‘‘ sufferers for the faith, they shall 
now rule our realm. Nobles, give place!” 

The gorgeous train bore back, while Edward 
Courtney, no longer in prison guise, guided the 
queen’s bridle; and in hall and tourney, through ber 
ill-starred reign, men crowded around the favorite to 


| press their suit, sure to prosper, if smiled upon by 
| the “ Last Rose of York.” 
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Mary obeyed, with an astonished, sidelong glance 
at her dictator, which took in the figure of a young 
man, dressed in a loose, gray suit, with close, dark 


to purchase some shoes; and rough specimens they 
were, too. She put them, wrapped in a newspaper, 
under her shaw] and, after doing two or three other 





curls showing under his cap, sitting on @ stone not; 
far from her, busily at work with pencils and paper. 





errands, set out to walk home. Half-way there, on 


better done by enlarging our sympathy, so that more 
things and people are pleasant to us, than by increas- 
ing the civil and conventional part of our nature, 
so that we are able to do more seeming with greater 
skill and endurance, 





a bleak, unsheltered road, she paused to pull her 


perpendicular to the line joining the observer and 
thesun. The effect is greatest when the water is 
still, for then only do the rays within the water re- 
main parallel. When the water receives diffused 
light only, all trace of polarization ceases. 
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THE FACE IN THE MIRROR. 





BY SIDNEY DARYL. 





CHAPTER I. 

OLD Sir Gerald Mordaunt died, and most people 
tought that the ancient baronetcy, which had ex- 
isted so many years, and seemed inseparably associ- 
ated with Gloucestershire would become extinct. He 
had passed away to his rest, tended in his last hours 
neither by child nor relation, and though in accord- 
ance with his wishes he was borne to the family 
vault in Canedon Church, with much pomp and cere- 
mony in the shape of prancing black horses, shuffling 
mutes and waving plumes, the mourners who follow- 
ed were chiefly tenants, with the exception of Mr. 
Seton the lawyer, and astranger who had come down 
with him from town the night before. This latter at- 
tracted a good deal of notice, and much curiosity was 
excited about him. In appearance he was singularly 
prepossessing ; his tall and commanding figure was 
set off by an easy and graceful carriage, while his well 
marked and refined features betokened gentle breed- 
ing. To guess his age was by no means an easy task, 
for his face was hidden in a large beard and mus- 
tache; he might not be more than five and twenty, 
and yet there was a gloomy, restless expression about 
his eyes, and deep lines in his forehead, wherein 
might be read the record of some great bitterness in 
the past. He was, moreover, peculiarly silent and 
reserved, and beyond giving utterance to a few com- 
m >nplace remarks, seemed mysteriously taciturn. 

The business of burying was over, and Gerald 
Mordaunt had been left to sleep with his fathers; 
while those who had assisted to put him into that 
bed of common humanity from which all his pride 
of birth and wealth could not save him, returned to 
the Brick House—so the old family residence of the 
Mordaunts was called—to hear the will read and 
taste just cne more glass of that wonderful port with 
which they had already fortified themselves before 
the solemn ceremony, and whose flavor still hovered 
‘temptingly about their lips. The old dining-room, 
with its panels of carved oak and mullioned win- 
dows soon presented quite a lively appearance, filled 
as it was with a large number of persons, who, dis- 
tributing themselves about it in small knots, dis- 
cussed the generous wine, and the peculiarities of the 
deceased—why he had not married, and how it was 
he always lived alone, as if he possessed neither re- 
lation nor friend in the world. The various con- 
versations were suddenly put an end to by the en- 
trance of Mr. Seton, who, taking a chair, requested 
the company to be seated. 

He then drew a sealed packet from his pocket, 
gave his spectacles a preliminary rub, and occupied 
some time in fixing them on to his satisfaction. Hav- 
ing thus got himself into proper order, he coughed 
loudly, and spoke as follows: 

“My good friends, in pursuance of an order given 
me by my late esteemed client, Sir Gerald Mordaunt, 
I have summoned you all here to be present at the 
Teading of his last will and testament, a duty which 
I shall now proceed to discharge. I may here re- 
mark, that the late lamented baronet was an extra- 
ordinary man, and quite contrary to all precedent— 
in fact, in spite of my most earnest entreaties to the 
contrary—he would draw up and write his will him- 
self. I am, therefore, nether responsible for its brev- 
ity nor its want of formality.” 

Hiving thus, so to speak, set himself right with 
the public, Mr. Seton coughed loudly once more, re- 
adjusted his spectacles, and then broke open the 
sealed packet, the contents of which he immediately 
proceeded to read aloud. 

“The first, last and only will and testament of 
Gerald Mordaunt, of the Brick House, Canedon, in 
the county of Gloucester, Baronet. 1 the said Ger- 
ald Mordaunt, being of sound mind, and in full pos- 
session of my faculties, do hereby make my last will 
and testament. I give and bequeath absolutely, 
without any provision, hinderance, or restriction, all 
my property, real and personal, wheresoever situate, 
and of every kind and description, to my nephew, 
Ernest, only son of my late brother Charles, in full 
hope and belief, that the bitter lesson of the past will 
not be lost upon him. 

“And I appoint my nephew, Ernest, and Mark 
Seton, attorney, of Gray’s Inn Square, London, ex- 
ecutors of my said will. 

*“‘ Pay my debts, if there be any; keep on the old 
servants, and uphold the good name of the family.” 

And this was all. Nothing more than these few 
words 80 characteristic of the dead man! 

Mr, Seton folded up the paper, took off his spac- 
tacles, and rising from his chair pointed to the 


“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘I have the honor to in- 
troduce to you Sir Ernest Mordaunt. Iam sure we 
all wish him health and happiness.” Whereupon 

Sir Ernest bowed, and then Mr. Seton bowed, and 
finally the company inclined their heads, as in duty 
bound, and presently took themselves off to discuss 
the new turn that things had taken, and the oddity 
of an heir to the title and property, of whom they 
ao making his ap- 


— all the funeral guests were gone, and 
Mr. Seton and the new baronet were speeding back 
ee as the steam horse could carry 


” .——- suppose Sir E ‘nest, you wil! settle at the Brick 
House, when the summer comes on?” inquired the 
bland attorney, tucking his railway wrapper tightly 
a him, and paving the way for what he hoped to 














bring about—an agreeable conversation with his | 
companion. 

“If I can settle anywhere, perhaps I may,” 
the reply; and then the restless eyes wandered away 
into contemplation of the dreary landscape, while 
the lines in the forehead seemed to grow deeper and 
darker. 

Mr. Seton for once gave it up as hopeless. Four 
and twenty bours in Sir Ernest Mordaunt’s society 
had convinced him that he was not a man of a soci- 
able disposition. There was no help for it, so he 
composed himself snugly into a corner and was soon 
rocked to sleep. On rattled the train towards the new 
Babylon—through deep cutting, over towering via- 
duct, hissing, snorting, whistling, scorching, but al- 
ways progressing. Still that silent man sat unmoved 
by the window, his head resting on his hand, gazing 
vacantly out upon the growing shadows that length- 
ened and lengthened till the night cameon. He had 
counted the telegraph posts till he was weary, and 
now he sought to number the flashing lamps as the 
train dashed through the stations on the road. 

Presently came a long interval of darkness, and 
for occupation’s sake he listened to the clatter of the 
busy wheels as they whirled round anc round. What 
was it they reminded him of? He preased his hand 
roughly to his forehead, opened his eyes wildly, and 
whispered to himself, as if desperate and in agony, 
“At every turn, at every step, something meets me 
to recall that horrible time. Mercitu! Heaven! I 
shall go mad—this daily, hourly torture is worse 
than death!” 

But the panting giant heard him not, and stil) 
went racing on. Mr. Seton was somewhat startled 
to fee! himself roughly shaken by the shoulder, and 
to hear a voice shouting in his ear: 

‘* For pity’s sake speak to me, talk to me—do any- 
thing rather than leave me to my own thoughts.” 

Mr. Seton was naturally enough considerably as- 
tonished, and not a little trightened. He was some- 
what reassured, when by the light of the carriage- 
lamp he found that assailant was only his hitherto 
unsociable companion, who now that his momentary 
excitement was over had relapsed into silence and 
gloom once more. 

‘* Pray torgive me, Sir Ernest,’ said the little at- 
torney, pulling himself together as he went along, 
“but railway travelling always makes me sleepy, 
and you did not seem inclined for conversation.” 

“ You need make no apclogics, Mr. Seton,” was 
his companion’s answer. “It is I who should do 
that for so rudely disturbing you. Thank Heaven, 
we have reached our destination at last,” he added, 
as the train glided swiftly into the London terminus. 

** Well, observed Mr. Seton to himself, as a Han- 
som bore him swiftly to his home at Highbury, “of 
all the singular people I have met with in the course 
of my professional career, that young man is the 
most extraordinary. To think that he has come in 
for a fine property and a title into the bargain, and 
yet should look so wretched. It realiy is too bad.” 

And with that Mr. Seton gave up his new client as 
an individual of whom no use in his generation 
could be made, and presently forgot all about him in 
the warm supper and cheery welcome that awaited 
him at his domestic hearth. 

What of the other? Nocheery fire nor warm food 
bided his coming. Though those rooms of hisin St. 
J ames’s street were richly and luxuriantly furnished, 
they were gloomy and desolate, and no loving heart 
presided there to greet his return. Till to-day name- 
less, Ernest Mordaunt must begin his new life to- 
morrow. 


CHAPTER II. 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE. 

EVER since Sir Gerald’s funeral the Brick House 
had remained shut up, save in such portions of the 
premises as were occupied by the servants, who still 
continued in idle and undisputed possession. Spring 
arrived and passed away, even the best part of sum- 
mer had departed, and yet there seemed no likeli- 
hood of their new master coming to take up his res- 
idence with them. Like many other people they 
began to weary of doing nothing, and though their 
Wages were paid with admirable punctuality, and 
their meat and drink was all they could wish, they 
longed for the time when the shutters should be tak- 
en down from the windows and there should be some 
one in the house to be attended to and waited upon. 

Their hopes and wishes were destine! to fulfilment. 
One fine morning, Mrs. Newton the housekeeper re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Seton, intorming her that 
Sir Ernest was on the point of being married, and 
that at the conclusion of the honeymoon he and Lady 
Mordaunt would go to the Brick House, where ev- 
erything was to be in proper order to receive its new 
mistress. The welcome news was greeted with uni- 
versa! acclamation and delight. Mr. Screw the but- 
ler, whom idieness and good living had brought toa 
plethoric state of corpulence feartul to behold, roused 
himself sufficiently to go over to the neigt boring 
county town and enlist the services of painters and 
whitewashers, who early the following morning were 
in occupation and doing their best to give everything 
a@ clean and comfortable appearance; in fact, all 
worked with a will, and, at the end of a very sbort 
period, the old place was completely metamorphosed, 
and was scarcely recognizable in its holiday attire of 
new paint. 

The day appointed for the return of Ernest Mor- 





daunt to the home of his ancestors came at last, and 


not only at the Brick House, but in Canedon itself | 


everybody was on the qui vive to give him and his 
bride a welcome. 


In due course they made their appearance in an | you look,” and adding, ‘‘I will be with you directly,” 


open carnage and pair, and were received with the 
warmest demonstrations of affection and respect. 
Ernest himself seemed much gratified, and it was 
difficult to believe that the man who now bowed and 
smiled in ali directions was one and the same with 
him who on that dreary winter’s night journey had 
seemed as gloomy as the heavens themselves. Lady 
Mordaunt, on the contrary, lolied listleas!y back in 
the corner of the barouche, and appeared somewhat 
ennuyee. It was as if she had been long accustomed 
to public admiration and applause, and had grown 
weary of it. 

As the carriage passes in through the lodge gates 
and rolls on towards the house, we will pause to take 
an inventory of her charms. 

That she was beautiful, most of those who had 
come within range of her fascinations enthusiasti- 
cally confessed; there was no false coloring in her 
cheeks, no artistic tinting about her eyes, for nature 
had adorned her with a faultless complexion, and 
endowed her attractions that needed no setting-off 
by artificial means. But although Edith Vernon— 
such was her maiden name—was lovely to behold, 
those who for two successive London seasons had en- 
joyed the pleasure of her society felt constrained to 
admit that she was sadly wanting in social or en- 
gaging qualities She was cold, distant, and, at 
times, almost repulsive in manner, so that although 
she had many devoted admirers, but a very select 
few had been adventurous enough to propose mar- 
riage. Allof them, save Ernest Mordaunt, had good 
reason to regret their temerity; he alone, from the 
first, seemed to gain favor with her; his quietness 
and reserve seemed to suit her, and the world of 
fashion was not convulsed when it was informed that 
she had accepted him for a husband. Many good- 
natured souls were kind enough to pity him, and 
doubted whether such a woman was capable of lov- 
ing. Wait a while, my charitable gossips; could 
some of you glance into the future you would find 
that mother nature had left, even in Edith Mor- 
daunt’s breast, long-suffering gentleness and love 
such as you might have possessed with advantage. 

It did not take the newly-married pair very long 
to settle down in the old place. Ernest adapted him- 
self as if by intuition to the exigencies and amuse- 
ments of acountry gentleman’s life; while Edith, 
freed from the bondage and restraints of a fashion- 
able existence, became quite an altered person, and 
gradually lost all her old unpleasantness of manner. 
In everything her husband dic she interested her- 
self, and when he went out shooting invariably ac- 
companied him on a pony. In fact, she broke into 
open revolution with her former self, and put the 
fine lady toa speedy and ignominious death. And 
he, basking in the sunshine of the love and society of 
a devoted and sympathizing heart, did his best to 
obliterate within him the recollection of the past in 
the happiness of the present and the golden visions 
of the future. Why should it not be blotted out like 
a hideous nightmare? The darkness was over and 
morning had come, and with it other occupation 
than to ponder over a horrid dream. 

“Edith,” said Ernest, one morning, at breakfast, 
handing to her as he spoke a letter he had just re- 
ceived by the post, “‘ Mortimer says he is at iast at 
liberty, and able to accept our invitation for a few 
days’ shooting. He will be with us on Saturday, 
and he wants to know whether, as a particular fa- 
vor, he may bring with him a friend of his, a Mr. 
Fenton, with whom he is going to stay when he 
leaves us. Do you see any cause or just impedi- 
ment?” 

**On the contrary,” was her reply, “let him come 
by all means, and if you like I will write to Mr. 
Mortimer myself and assure him that we shall be 
exceedingly glad to see his friend.” 

So she wrote as she had said, and rooms were duly 
prepared for the reception of Dick Mortimer, bar- 
Tister-at-law, one of the few men for whom Ernest 
cared, and his companion. 

There is a little cloud rising on the horizon; it is 
as yet but a tiny speck, and, even as unto the prophet 
of old, not bigger than a man’s hand. But there is 
none to warn Ernest Mordaunt of the storm that is 
impending him. He looks around him, and there is 
sunshine and brightness; he casts his eyes heaven- 
ward, and even the Omnipotent seems to smile upon 
him. It is as if everything were at peace and good- 
will with him. Far better that he should think so. 
Woe to the adventurous one who would inspect the 
mysteries and secrets of his future. As it is, he 
may stand on the very brink of the precipice—firm 
and dauntiess because of his ignorance; grant him 
the prescience he asks, and at the first glance he 
would hurl himself down into the depths beneath, 
to be lost among the eternal waves that break upon 
the rocks below. 

On the Saturday when Mortimer and his compan- 
ion were to arrive at the Brick House, Ernest went 
out shooting in the morning, intending to be back in 
time to receive them. But the sport was so good and 
the weather so enticing that he walked on and on 
forgetful of the flight of the hours, and when he did 
at last look at his watch he was surprised to find 
how late it was. He hurried homewards as fast as 
his legs would carry him, but the distance was con- 
siderable, and on his arrival he learned that his 
guests had anticipated him, and were in their re- 
spective rooms dressing for dinner—an example he 
at once proceeded to follow. As he bounded up 
stairs he passed Edith on her way down to the draw- 
ing-room. Never had she appeared to greater ad- 


| Vantage in Ernest’s eyes than now. He paused a 
| moment to kiss her, and said, 


“ Darling, how well 


| ready to join his guests. 





went on bis way. Well indeed might he feel proud 
| of his wife as she swept down the broad staircase 
with a grace and dignity that would have befitted a 
queen. 

Ernest was no loiterer over his toilet; neither the 
parting of his hair nor the tying of his necktie gave 
him any anxiety, and in a very short quarter of an 
hour he had dofted his shooting costume and was + 


As he entered the drawing-room unobserved he 
saw that Edith was seated by the fire conversing 
with a gentleman who was standing in front of it as 
if warming himeelf, his bands resting on the mante!- 
piece and his eyes bent down contemplating the 
blaze. Mortimer was at the table occupied in look- 
ing over a photograph album. As Ernest came 
across the room from the door, stil! unnoticed by any 
of them, the face of the stranger reflected in the pol- 
ished mirror before him became visible. He stopped 
as if transfixed with terror, his face grew ashen pale, 
and then staggering back he clutched at the chair for 
support. A moment more, and he made a movement 
as if to go forward, then, suddenly seeming to alter 
his purpose, glanced stealthily to see that his pres- 
euce was unknown to them, and glided like a phan- 
tom from the room. The restless eyes were wander- 
tug weariiy as of yore and the lines in the forehead 
had sunk deeper than ever, as if dug out anew! 

Edith began to grow impatient at her husband’s 
non-appearance, and was at a loss to comprehend 
what could be detaining him so long. 

When Screw came in to announce that dinner was 
ready, she desired him to go and inform his master, 
and meanwhile taking Mortimer’s arm led the way 
to the dining-room. The figure in the looking-giass 
followed on behind them playing daintily with his 
heavy mustache and murmuring softly to himself as 
he went, “A splerdid woman. By Jove! what a 
lucky fellow he has been in every way! and yetI do 
velieve that he will have the ingratitude not to be 
glad to see me. How things have changed since last 
we met. If our friendship were not of such long 
standing there might almost be some difficulty in our 
recognizing one another. But we were 80 very in- 
timate.” 

And with that he chuckled and pleasantly rubbed 
his hands as he took his place at the table. To look 
at him, people would have said that Lester Fenton 
was overflowing with beneficence and love tor his 
kind. Few fishermen knew better than he how to 
cover up the hook with tempting bait. 

“If you pisase, my lady,” said Screw, suddenly 
walking in in a state of great excitement and gasp- 
ing for breath from his running up stairs, ‘‘ master 
isn’t in his dressing-room, and Whistler says that 
not ten minutes ago he came to him in the stabie, 
and, making him clap the saddle on the black mare, 
jumped on her back and galloped off down the drive 
as hard as he could, without saying a word.” 

Edith neither screamed nor fainted at the strange 
and startling news; a transient flush colored her 
cheek, but the next instant she was perfcctly calm 
and collected. 

“ There is not the slightest occasion,” she said, ad- 
dressing Screw, whom the unwonted exertion and 
emotion had brought to the verge of apoplexy, “‘ why 
dinner should be delayed any longer. No doubt Sir 
Ernest has suddenly recoliected some pressing matter 
of business that he must at once attend to himself. 
Iam sorry,” she continued, turning to her guests, 
* that he should have been compelled to go off in so 
unceremonious a manner, but when he retarns I dare 
sey his excuses w::: be most satisfactory.” 

When he returns! Ay, Edith; by the strange 
thumping at your heart that alone is known to you, 
in spite of your°-*f you fee) that all is not right. 
Though your face wears a smile and you talk gayly, 
your thoughts are not at the table brilliant with its 
lights and glittering dishes; they are out in the dark 
night searching blindly—but O, so lovingly !—tor the 
fugitive one. Business at this hour—pshaw! the 
mere mention of sach a thing is absurd, and the 
more you think of it the more ridiculous it seems. 
And to have gone thus, without word or explanation! 
Wherefore and whither? O, that he had been brave 
and believing enough to uplift the veil and tell you 
all; O, that, hand in hand with you, be had for a 
brief space stepped back into the past and shown to 
you the mystery of his life. Though all might have | 
shrank from him and doubted his protestations, what | 
was the world to him so long as you were satisfied? 








Yet the sight might have blasted his new-found hap- 
pinezs. Coward that he whs, he knew not the length, 
and breadth, and depth of your love! } 

Never was Lester Fenton more gay and chatty; he | 
was full of the latest stories from town, and rattled | 
them off one after another in a pleasing and easy | 
style delightful to witness. When Lady Mordaunt | 
retired to the drawing-room, he made himself par- | 
ticularly comfortable with the dry sherry. | 

Mortimer, on the contrary, fidgeted about and 
drank little or nothing. “What on earth,” he ex- | 
claimed, going to the window and drawing back the | 
curtains, ‘‘can seep Mordaunt out of doors such a 
night as this. It’s raining in torrente, and there 
seems every prospect of ite continuance ; scarcely the 
sort cf weather to make riding agreeable. Buatthere 
is DO accounting for Mordaunt; he always was one of 
the strangest and most incomprehensible of men.” 

** Bo 1 should think,” said Fenton, making himself 
comfortable in an armchair. “Either his business 
must be very important or his mind very restless, to 
induce him to fwe the elements.” Then he contin- 
ued, as if masing to hi lf, “I sbouldn’t so much 
wonder if it’s his mind. He was always very sensi 
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tive, and the slightest thing would unsettle him. It’s 
very odd, though,” he added to Mortimer aloud, 
looking admiringly at the glass of sherry, which he 
held up to the light for inspection, “that he doesn’t 
come back.”’ 

Come back! No, not that night, nor the next, nor 
for many, many weeks! Not till you, Lester Fenton, 
have almost forgotten the flavor of that golden ftinid 
over which you nowemack your lips so lovingly! 
Not till the reaper has been out in the fields and at 
work, and you are beginning to gather in the harvest 
of your iniquities. 

Till the dawn came creeping up in the east, and 
morning struggled blear-eyed and reeking damp 
through the scudding rain-clouds, Edith Mordaunt 
sat watching, and waiting, and hoping. 

Her long vigil had given her ample time for reflec- 
tion, and though she looked somewhat worn and 
weary, she was resolute and strong in the purpose 
she had formed. ° 

“TI will follow him,” she said, ‘* till I find him, and 
when I am once again at his side, I will seck to show 
him what the love of husband and wife should be. I 
will teach him the lesson I have learned through the 
last long, dreary hours, and then—then he will rest 
his head upon my breast, and come back home again 
with me.” 

No suspicion, no mistrust, no doubt of him who 
had fled away 80 strangely—only deep love and long- 
ing to be with him once more. 

What think you, my fashionable gossips—do you 
still pity the man who took this woman for better, 
for worse? 


CHAPTER IIT. 
FOUND. 


For three weary months Edith Mordaunt sought 
her husband, but in vain. At the end of that time 
she began to feel that her task was a hopeless one, 
and that bis fate, whatever it might be, must remain 
a mystery to her. She had been able to trace him to 
London, but there the trail broke off abruptly, and 
he was lost to her, and swallowed up in the ocean of 
human life that ebbs and flows in the streets of the 
great city. In vain did she plunge into the waters— 
they gurgled and bubbled, and danced about her till 
they drove her from her search well nigh distracted. 
The servants at the Brick House began to think that 
their mistress was doing more than she was equal to, 
and if she went on much longer in the same way 
would make herself dangerously ill. More than one 
of them respectfully remonstrated with her when 
from time to time she came down to Canedon; but 
though she accepted their advice gently, and in the 
spirit in which it was offered, after a day or two of 
rest she would return to her self-imposed task. And 
all the while her courage never failed, nor did she 
abate one jot the purpose she had formed during that 
long and weary night of woe and watching. She 
sought no companion to assist her, but rather seem- 
ed proud of her loneliness. 

Meanwhile Lester Fenton had pestered her with 
attentions and offers of service, and was perpetually 
throwing himself in her way. In fact, there was no 
misunderstanding his object and intentions. 

Let Mordaunt’s death, the certainty of which he 
was always hinting to Edith, be satisfactorily proved, 
and he would not hesitate to offer his addresses to 
her. For Fenton was one of those people who, pos- 
sessing no heart themselves, regard love as a popular 
superstition of the vulgar—a thing which poets and 
rhapsodists exclaim about, but human nature never 
feels. In his own breast it certainly was not present 
save as represented by sensuality and gross passions, 
that had earned him a character for profligacy, of 
which he was very proud. Each day, as he saw that 
Edith was more unprotected and lonely, so did bis 
audacity and intrusiveness increase, and though she 
took every means in her power to show that she 
loathed and despised him, this only seemed to stim- 
ulate him to further attentions. More than once, 
though refused admission to her rooms at the hotel, 
in London, where she stayed, he had almost forced 
his way into her presence, and obtruded his society 
and conversation upon her. Forsooth this was a 
novel way of courting; but Fenton, in the plenitude 
of bis self-conceit, believed that what he might not 
be able to accomplish by love, he might bring about 
through fear. Never was man more mistaken! 

Edith was not terrified by him, and though he 
compelled her to tolerate his annoyances, it was be- 
cause she hated scenes and publicity, most especially 
under existing circumstances, and dreaded making 
herself sport for newspaper reporters, by appealing 
to the nearest magistrate for protection. Fenton was 
to her as a dog barking at her heels; she feared him 
not, strong iu her love and faith to the wanderer. 

Thus, amid trials and bitternesses, from which the 
bravest might have shrunk, Edith Mordaunt worked 
out her purpose, friendless and alone! 

The happy Christmas tide that we all love and 
venerate so dearly had come at last, and Edith was 
once again at the Brick House. She had fled hur- 
riedly from London; the sight of holiday faces and 
universality of mirth and jollity jarred harshly on 
her feelings. As she thought of what might have 
been, and what was, she felt strangely moved. 
Home!—the word stuck in her throat and seemed to 
choke her, and from those brave, unflinching eyes 
that had looked Fenton throngh and through and 
measured him at his true worth, the rain fell ina 
heavy shower, and the proud, defiant head sank 
lower and lower till it rested on her knees, while 


the little room Ernest had called his study, on Christ- 
mas eve. The fire was burning briskly, the lamp 
shining brightly, while the curtains were drawn 
closely in front of the French window that opened 
into the garden. Everything was the picture of com- 
fort, but Edith the mistress of it all! What were life 
or seasons to her?—they might change, but it must 
ever be winter with her. Then she thonght of the 
silent, thoughtful man Ernest was when he first came 
wooing her, so gloomy and depressed, that he had al- 
most frightened the impression his face had made 
out of her heart. Then she remembered how, as 
their love went on and each could feel its presence, 
light broke in the restless eyes, and a gentler, bright- 
er expression arose, till presently, when she had 
promised to be his wife, and all was well, he became 
as happy as man could be. Thus occupying herself 
in journeying back along the paths of bitter memory, 
her Christmas eve stole on. 

Edith was startled from her reverie by a loud 
knocking at the door and a violent ringing at the 
bell; and presently she heard voices, as if in angry 
contention in the hall. 

It required but a moment’s listening to convince 
her that one of the disputants was Fenton; but what 
could be his business here at such an hour? 

Instinctively going to the window and drawing the 
curtains back, she looked out and saw one of the sta- 
tion cabs driving away. Fenton’s insolence was be- 
coming unbearable: he had dared to follow her from 
London, to intrude his presence and his insults into 
her husband’s house. 

This was too much. Ina moment more all traces 
of her tears had disappeared. Edith Mordaunt was 
courageous and defiant, and would have defended 
herself, and the name she bore, against fifty Fentons. 
And the moon, making a track over the crisp snow 
upon the lawn, shone upon her face as if blessing 
her. 

The door opened, and Screw, evidently laboring 
under great excitement, came in and shat it behind 
him. 

* You’ll excuse me being so bold, my lady,” he gasp- 
ed, * but that Mr. Fenton is in the hall, and says he 
will see you. My opinion is, that he has had more to 
drink than is good for him. But that aint no ac- 
count—he’s not a-coming in here.” 

With that, Screw doubled his fists, and, taking up 
a most scientific attitude, gave unmistakable indica- 
tions of his intention to assault the obtrusive visitor. 

* Screw,” said Edith, quictly, ‘I am much obliged 
to you for your kindness, but show the manin. He 
is a coward, and I have no fear of him.” 

Screw took a mental inventory of his mistress, and 
hesitated; but she motioned to him with her finger 
to do what she had told him, and in a few seconds 
more Lester Fenton swaggered in at the door. Fine 
gentleman though he fancied himself, he was slangy 
and vulgar in appearance, and never had looked more 
so than to-night. He met Edith’s glance boldly and 
insolently; and, flinging himself into a chair, kissed 
the tips of his fingers to her. 

**Bon soir, fair lady,” he said ; * and so you fancied, 
when you ran away from London, that I should stay 
behind. Bah! you mistake me greatly. The chase 
was always my favorite sport, and I particularly re- 
quired some excitement at this season. It was too 
bad, your not inviting me down tospend it with you. 
Not the etiquette, perhaps; but noble creatures like 
ourselves should be above such ridiculous prejudices, 
so you see I have invited myself; and, if it would not 
be asking too much, would you ring for some soda- 
water and brandy?” 

The man’s audacity and insolence was something 
almost terrible; but Edith knew him too well, and it 
fell harmless upon her. 

* Listen to me, Lester Fenton,” she answered, 
‘Sand mark well, I have endured contumely and in- 
sult at your hands more than woman ever did from 
man before. Under a strange roof I bore it patient- 
ly, and would have borne it still; but here, within 
the walis that belong to my husband, I will tolerate 
it no longer. Begone, or 1 will have you thrust forth 
by the servants.” 

And all this while a face was pressed to the outside 
of the window, watching eagerly what was going on 
within. 

Balancing himself as he rose—for Fenton had had 
more than was good for him, as Screw expressed it— 
he crossed to Edith, and stood beside her. She 
quailed not, nor flinched, even though his hot 
breath, reeking with the odor of brandy, almost 
scorched her. 2 

‘“*Hearken to me, my Lady Mordaunt, in your 
turn. Order but one of your servants to put a finger 
upon me, and I will proclaim to the world who and 
what this same husband of yours, that you so wor- 
ship and admire, is. You shudder, in your ignorance. 
Let me tell you. He and I have been in jail togeth- 
er, and performed all those pleasing duties that a 
grateful country casts upon criminals. What think 
you of your hero now, my lady—eh? Would you 
have this published abroad? I should think not. 
Come now—” he continued, putting his arm round 
her waist and attempting to kiss her. 

His sentence was left unfinished. The window 
was burst in with a hand of iron, and in a second 
more Lester Fenton lay prone upon the floor, felled 
by a husband’s arm. 

Thus it was that Ernest Mordaunt came home 
again. The cold air rushed piercingly chill through 
the shattered window, but locked in one another’s 
embrace the reunited felt it not, whilé Edith whis- 
pered softly into his ear: 





convulsive sobs burst through the cords which had 
hitherto bound her heart. Thus was she sitting in 


‘“ Ernest, love, why did you not trustme? What 


* Darling, 1 was not guilty,’’ he murmared, “ in- 
deed I was not.” 

She answered not a word, but only crept closer and 
closer to him. For better, for worse, whether guilty 
or not, he was her husband, and she loved him with 
her whole heart and soul. 

Tne end of Lester Fenton’s careet and this history 
are swiftly drawing to a close. Driven from the 
Brick House and told todo his worst, he made his 
way in no very enviable frame of mind to the railway 
station, where he arrived just in time to catch the 
mail to London. By-and-by, when he was journey- 
ing thitherwards, a strange change passed over him. 
Was it the shadows of his impending fate or the hor- 
rors that so softened him? He tried to shake off the 
weakness, but could not. Why should he seek to 
blast the life of one he had brought, when but a 
yourg lad, to dishonor and prison? He asked him- 
self this, and then his thoughts wandered back to a 
crowded court in a large town in the North of Eng- 
land, where two prisoners, himself and this young- 
ster, who all the while was as innocent as he was 
guilty, were being tried for conspiracy to defraud 
certain persons out of their money by playing with 
loaded dice. He could almost see the judge upon the 
bench, and hear the imploring entreaties of the lad 
to save him; and then he remembered, too, that they 
had given false names, and the cheat had not been 
discovered. Then the judge’s words in summing up 
came back to bim, and he repeated them to himself. 
** Gentlemen, as this is a charge of conspiracy, which 
is an offence that can only be committed by two or 
more persons, I must direct you that upon the evi- 
dence you must either convict both the prisoners or 
acquit them both—you cannot find one guilty and the 
other not.” 

** Eighteen months’ hard labor for me, and twelve 
for him because cf the recommendation to mercy on 
account of his youth from the jury,” he continued, 
chattering to himself. ‘‘ Twelve months for having 
been in bad company!” 

A few minutes later, and Lester Fenton was drag- 
ged, bruised and mortally wounded, from underneath 
ashattered railway carriage, that, in common with 
its fellows, had run off the line. He was carried toa 
farmhouse near at hand, breathing with much diffi- 
culty, for his race was nearly run, and he was fast 
nearing the goal. They laid bim on a bed, and for 
some time he remained motionless, and to all appear- 
ances unconscious; then, suddenly starting up intoa 
sitting posture, he grasped the servant, who had been 
left to watch him, by the arm, and making her bend 
down her head, whispered in her ear: 

‘Telegraph directly to Sir Ernest Mordaunt, at 
the Brick House, Canedon, and bid him come here 
without delay, to make his peace with a dying man.” 

They came;.and they stood by his bedside watch- 
ing the tide flowing away from the sands, waiting 
and hoping. At last he opened his eyes and smiled 
—yes, Lester Fenton smiled—like a pleased child. 

** Give me your hands,” he murmured. And when 
they did so, he took them between both of his and 
pressed them together. ‘He was innocent, Edith 
Mordaunt,” he continued, his voice growing more 
feeble, and J alone was guilty. His secret is known 
to no one but you and me, and it will be buried with 
me. Say you both forgive me the evil 1 have done 
you and the misery I have caused!” He stretched 
out his hands imploringly. 

As 1 hope to be forgiven, I do,’”’ said Ernest Mor- 
daunt, in firm, clear tones; and Edith echoed his 
words. 

** Heaven bless you for that!” whispered the dying 
man; and then sighing softly he closed his eyes, and 
ina moment more man’s jurisdiction to judge him 
was passed, for his soul had fled into the courts of the 
Eternal. e 

As Ernest and Edith went out of the chamber of 
death, there were tears in the eyes of both of them. 
Driving homeward, they saw the day break and the 
sun rise—that sun which Lester Fenton had never 
lived to see. Neither spoke a word, but Edith put 
ber arms round her husband’s neck, and murmured: 

** Till death do us part.” 





A FAITHFUL DOG. 

I can recall neither the day nor the hour, but the 
incident I am about to relate is as fresh in‘my mind 
as if it had happened yesterday. I was lingering at 
a small watering-place, situated on the rocky shores 
of the east coast of Scotland. The ordinary visitors 
had already fled, dreading the high winds and ter- 
rific storms which were of frequent occurrence at 
that time of year, and it was only a few hardy ones 
like myself who still found pleasure in facing the 
raging elements of wind and water combined. 

It had been a more than usually stormy night, and 
many an anxious heart had watched through its 
vigils, for it seemed as if some terrible disaster must 
be heralded by the booming sound of the waves, and 
the screeching of the wind when it found opposition 
to its course in the shut doors and windows of the 
little hamlet. But morning broke at last, and brought 
a few wintry gleams of sunlight to brighten the agi- 
tated atmosphere, though the waves still could not 
forget their angry roaring, and dashed against the 
rocks as though bent on their destruction. 

I wandered along the low line <f sand, which, 
broken as it is into many small bays, runs under the 
high beetling cliffs of the shore, and reached one of 
the most retired of these spots. Here I sat down on 
a flat rock, which guarded the entrance to the bay, 
to enjoy the beauty and majesty of the scene. I had 
not long sat thus, when | was disturbed from my 





mattered the past, when you were 80 good to me?” 


meditations by a low, whining sound; and, looking 


| with blood, and the sad, wistful look in its eyes went 


down, saw a dog standing before me. Its coat was 
dripping with water, one of the fore feet covered 


to my heart. I gently patted its head, and taking a 
piece of bread from my pocket, offered it some; but 
the animal scarcely even glanced at it, and only con- 
tinued to look at me with that sad, searching gaze, 
as if asking assistance. After a while, he turned a 
little way back on the sands and laid himself down, 
casting a look towards me. My curiosity and interest 
were both aroused, and I followed. At first I could 
see nothing, but presently trom under the paw of the 
animal, which was placed protectingly upon it, I 
drew out a little glove—only a little, well worn child’s 
glove—where life seemed still lingering, 30 complete- 
ly had it retained the form of the fingers which had 
once worn it. I cast my eyes over the wide waters, 
but no sign of life or death was there, only the mute 
token in my hand spoke of both. Long I searched 
up and down the shore, but in vain. The poor little 
body must have been carried out to sea, and was 
never found, as far as I know. “Ah, little one,” I 
sighed, ‘‘ have the greedy waves, then, required such 
a holocaust as thou, young, innocent and forlorn?— 
and is there no mourner for thee save this faithful 
dog, and no monument but this little glove? At 
least,” I continued, as I folded it carefully into my 
portfolio, “‘it shall ive in my memory, and thou, 
poor creature, in my affections.” I stooped, as I 
spoke, to caress the still prostrate animal, and so 
great had been the absorption of my feelings that I 
had not marked the incoming tide; but now a wave 
rushed swiftly up, and though I was still beyond its 
reach, it wrapped its coronal of foam round the weak 
and wasted form of the faithful dog, and carried it 
helplessly back into the ocean. One short, sharp 
bark, one feeble struggle, and the brave heart sank 
to rise no more. It is long since this happened, but 
the glove still lies in my pocket-book, and a tear lies 
in my heart whenever I recall its guardian’s fate. 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Curious THINGS TO Krow.-—Besides the fact 
that ice is lighter than water, there is another curi- 
ous thing about it which persons do not know, per- 
haps—namely, its purity, A lump of ice melted will 
always become purely distilled water. When the 
early navigators of the Arctic seas got out of water, 
they melted fragments of those vast mountains of ice 
called icebergs, and were astonished to find that they 
yielded only fresh water. They thought that they 
were frozen salt water, not knowing that they were 
formed on the land, and in some way launched into 
the sea. But if they had been right, the result would 
have been all the same. The fact is, the water in 
freezing turns out of it all—that is not water—salt, 
air, coloring matter, and all impurities. Frozen sea 
water makes fresh water ice. If you freeze a basin 
of indigo water it will make it as pure as that made 
of pure rain water. When the cold is very sudden, 
these foreign matters have no time to escape, either 
by rising or sinking, and are thus entangled with the 
ice but do not form any part of it. 





A MurRDEROvsS SEA FLOWER.—One of the ex- 
quisite wonders of the sea is called the opelet, and is 
about as large as the German aster, looking, indeed, 
very much like one. Imagine a very large double 
aster with ever so many petals of a light green, 
glossy as satin, and each one tipped with rose color. 
These lovely petals do not lie quietly in their place, 
like those of the aster in your garden, but wave 
about in the water, while the opelet generally clings 
toa rock. How innocent and lovely it looks on its 
rocky bed; who would suspect that it would eat any- 
thing groaser than dew or sunlight? But those 
beautiful waving arms as you call them, have other 
use besides looking pretty. They have to provide 
food for a large mouth which is hidden deep down 
amongst them—so well hidden that one can scarcely 
find it. Well do they perform their duty, for the in- 
stant a foolish little tish touches one of the rosy tips, 
he is struck with poison as fatal to him as lightning. 
He immediately becomes numb, and in a moment 
stops struggling; and then the other beautifal arms 
wrap themsclves about hii, and he is drawn into 
the huge greedy mouth, and is seen no more. Then 
the lovely arms unclose and wave again in the water, 
looking as innocent and harmless as though they had 
never touched a fish. 





THE OLDEST RELIC OF HUMANITY.—The oldest 
relic of humanity extant is the skeleton of one of the 
earlier Pharaohs, encased in ita original burial robes, 
and wonderfully perfect considering its age, which 
was deposited eighteen or twenty months ago in the 
British Museum, and is justly considered the most 
valuable of its archological treasures. The lid of the 
cfiion which contains the royal mummy was in- 
scribed with the name of its occupant, Pharaoh 
Mikerinus, who succeeted the heir of the builder of 
the Great Pyramid, about ten centaries before 
Christ. The monarch whose crumbling bones an1 
leathery integuments are now exciting the wonder 
gazers in London, reigned in Egypt before Solomon 
was born, and only about eleven centuries or so after 
Mizriam, the grandson of father Noah, and the first 
of the Pharaohs, had been gathered to his fathers. 
The tidemark of the deluge would scarcely have 
been obliterated when this man of the early world 





lived, moved and had his being. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MAIDEN AND THE STAR. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 





Under the shade of a mighty oak 
A bright-eyed maiden sat and dreamed, 
While just above, through the leafy boughs, 
The silvery rays of a planet gleamed; 
She thought of the future years so bright, 
Nor dreamed that a shadow would mark their flight. 


The seasons passed—and ruthless Time 
Spread o'er her life his blighting pall, 
And she saw the hopes of early years, 
Like the leaves of autumn, droop and fall. 
Each fairy dream was fading fast, 
And she wept o'er the memory of the past! 


Under the shade of the mighty oak 
Again the maiden sadly dreamed, 

And once more through the leafy boughs 
The silvery rays of the planet gleamed; 

It gazed from its peaceful home above, 

And spoke to the maid in tender love! 


“No longer mourn the joys of earth— 
But seek for a home beyond the skies— 

And thy soul, from sin and sorrow freed, 
Shall dwell in the light of paradise! 

Voices call from the spirit-land, 

*Come, number one of our shining band!’ 


* Brighter and brighter in that blest home 
The billowy notes of glory roll— 
Celestial beauty shall greet thee there, 
And peace, sweet peace fill thy wearied soul. 
But ransomed spirits thy coming wait— 
Hasten and enter the golden gate."’ 


The maiden replied, “I come! I come!" 
And stretched her arms to the pleading star, 
While on the wings of the quiet night 
Music came floating from afar; 
And white-robed seraphs her spirit bore 
Up to the “ bright and shining shore."’ 


A STEPSISTER’S REVENGE. 








BY J. PARSONS HALL. 





I AM not much given to dreaming by night or day, 
and speculations on the mysteries of life, apart from 
the everyday world, are not much in my way, for I 
belong to a profession which brings me more into 
contact with hard realities than fanciful conceptions; 
but I must con fess that the bridges of London have 
always bad for me a strange interest. Even in the 
daytime, with the sun shining brightly, and the bus- 
tle and roar of ceaseless activity around me, they 
seemed to me to be gaunt and shadowy links be- 
tween two quite different modes of existence. At 
night, with a fog obscuring land and water, or the 
moon coldly iighting up the dark surface of the 
Styx-like river, with its banks of dingy structures, 
unrelieved by a single beauty, the bridges, no matter 
which I crossed, if I gave way to musing, looked and 
made me feel as if they were haunted. One in par- 
ticular, and with which I was the most familiar, im- 
pressed me very strongly. Straight and level as a 
drawing-room, plentifully supplied with gas, still it 
ever wore to me a weird aspect. Perhaps my early 
reading of suffering rendered into eloquent poetry, 
or a dim recollection of dismal narratives, furnished 
by that inexorable chronicler of facts, the press, had 
influenced my imagination. Whatever the cause, 
that bridge always impressed me with melancholy 
and depression which even the best of the weedy 
narcotics failed to dissipate. I had a vague impres- 
sion that it was haunted—that in the “ witching 
hours” it was traversed by the viewless ghosts of 
those doomed ones who had rashly sought the grand 
secret from its parapets. Nor, after a little while, 
did I find I was alone in harboring that hallucina- 
tion, for having become on chatty terms with one of 
the toll-takers, I soon discovered that he firmly en- 
tertained the belief that the bridge was haunted by 
ghosts and phantoms rather more material in sub- 
stance than those of my idle creating. 

Poor fellow! he was compelled to retire from his 
post long ago, under the, combined attack of asthma 
and pneumonia. Sol shall not now hurt his feel- 
ings if I state that I more than once thought he had 
been more devout than prudentin his sacrifices to 
his special divinity, which may have been Perkins, 
Hodge, Kinahan, or the, world-renowned ‘ B.B.;” 
but he was always decorous, and at times looked as 
scared asa hunted cat. The last time I saw him 
was on a frosty, crisp-aired Christmas eve, years ago, 
when I had no home in London, only chambers. I 
was engaged to spend a holiday at a dear old place, 
some hours’ railway ride from town; and, as I knew 
from experience, that if I wished to rise fresh in the 
morning the best plan was not to go to bed early, 
but to take some innocent relaxation, which I did by 
going toa theatre and finishing oft with a cigar on 
the bridge, that was howI found myself on that 
Christmas eve, close upon twelve o’clock, exchang- 
ing the compliments of the season with my ac- 
quaintance the toll-collector. He was suspiciously 
shaky, but I soon learned that terror had a good deal 
to do with it. The ghost of the bridge—a real, tan- 
gible, flesh-and-blood visitant—had appeared to him 
twice that night. 

‘And it will come again,” he shivered, as he glanc- 
ed fearfully towards the Strand. ‘Three times has 
the horrid thing crossed the bridge one way on 
Christmas eve for seven years. Twice it has gone 
over, and it’s sure to go the third time. If you wait 
@ little while, you will see it for yourself.” 

Iimmediately remembered the worthy fellow had 


Fone of the corps de ballet—a vain trifier, whose 





previously told me of this special horror of its cross- 
ing the bridges on several Christmas eves, and never 
returning the same way, but always in a few minutes 
coming direct from the Strand. 

I had suggested the reasonable supposition of the 
wanderer crossing the riverin a boat, or going round 
by way of Hungerford-bridge; but nothing could 
shake the tollman’s belief in the supernatural char- 
acter of the passenger. I was handing him a pocket- 
flask, which did contain something spiritual, when 
he grasped my arm roughly, and through his chatter- 
ing teeth came the words, ‘‘ Here it is!” 

I quickly turned, and beheid under the lamp a pale, 
idiotic-looking young man in the act of laying a half- 
penny on the iron stand, when the sound of carriage- 
wheels close behind him caused him to look round, 
throw up his arms, and utter a yell I shall never 
forget. The next instant he was clinging to the car- 
riage door, exclaiming, in ear-splitting accents: ° 

“Found—found at last! O, my Bessie—my 
Bessie !”” 

Imagine my astonishment when in the occupants 
of the carriage I recognized my old schoolfellow and 
college chum, Charles Gordon and his pretty wife. 
The latter was dreadfully alarmed, and clung to her 
husband as if about to swoon. He was annoyed, and 
angrily shouted: 

‘‘ Take the wretch away! Call for the police!” 

There was no occasion to forcibly remove the 
‘“‘ wretch,” for after a hungry look at the pair, and 
seeming to comprehend that the lady belonged to 
another, he fell to the pavement in a fit. The car- 
riage whirled away, Gordon bidding me a hurried 
good-night, and I was left with the tollman and his 
Christmas eve ghost, whom I speedily saw had been 
stricken down by paralysis. 

‘‘ This will be a last appearance, 1 think,” I said to 
the tollman. 

“Amen!” he said, crossing himself, like the good 
Catholic he was, but not forgetting, in his humility, 
to suggest that the contents of the flask should be 
applied as a remedy. 

The attempt was useless, and several constables 
coming up, the insensible form was carried to Bow 
street police station, where, upon the divisional sur- 
geon being summoned, he pronounced it a hopeless 
case. 

Actuated by curiosity—in fact, wondering what 
connection my old friend Charley or his charming 
wife could possibly have with such an unfortunate— 
I stayed to the end. It was not long in coming. 
After the lapse of about an hour, the dying man mur- 
mured, as if ina dream, “ Cut me for a carriage and 
pair, and a swell! O Bessie, Bessie! I would not 
have left you for all the gold in California!” And all 
was over. 

The poor fellow was well known to the inspector 
on duty, and his story may be told in a few words. 
He had been a stage-carpenter at one of the neigh- 
boring theatres, and was engaged to be married to 


good face and fine figure proved her destruction. 
It was the constant habit of her lover to escort 
her home from the theatre, over the bridge, to her 
humble home in Lambeth, and these occasions, no 
doubt, constituted the poetry of his life. One night 
—it was a Christmas eve—some seven years previous- 
ly, he waited at the stage door for her in vain. She 
had disappeared—been swallowed up in the great 
vortex of London folly and sin—and the loss turned 
his brain. He could earn sufficient by his trade to 
support himself; but avout the hour when the 
theatres closed he took to frequenting the bridges. 
Thus he became well known to the police. One 
bridgo he shunned all the year round; but every 
Christmas eve he made his appearance at the toll- 
wicket several times with unvarying punctuality; 
and as he did not recross it from the Surrey side, my 
quondam friend, the collector, in the absence of any 
other explanation, set him down as something un- 
canny—one of those dreaded beings 


That look not like the inhabitants of earth, 
And yet are on't. 


But what had Charley Gordon to do with his 
blighted life? That wasthe mystery to me, and, 
being too delicate a matter to directly inquire into, 
remained one for a long time afterwards, and pro- 
bably would have been so until now, had I not mar- 
ried a cousin of Mrs. Charles Gordon, who, wife-like, 
gave me the whole particulars, which, as they con- 
vey a pretty good lesson and a tolerably strong moral, 
I have taken the liberty to weave into the following 
narrative: 

What do people marry for? 1 married for love; 
and, I presume, so do the majority of married cou- 
ples. But can it not be pertinently asked what is 
the nature of the love that is supposed to sanctity a 
great multitude of the unions which, at their outset, 
mean the heraldry of hearts as well as of hands? 
Among the youthful at the threshold of the future, 
the instances of downright falsehood or hypocrisy 
must be the exception. That being admitted, it 
might also with good reason be questioned what is 
love itself? The popular signification is well un- 
derstood; but are there not glosses, and artificial 
and self-deceptive blindnesses, and subterfuges, 
which are, for the time being, accepted as the gen- 
uine article? Does not passion as frequently as 
principle give the first coloring to the contract? 
And are not the instincts in so solemn an affair as 
often wrong as right? In marriage with congenial 
spirits, the future is a more important element of 
consideration than the present. But how much that 
is entirely ignored in the headlong haste of impetu- 





-but girlishly full, rounded, warm and graceful. She 


countless marriages of so-called affection that turn 
out unhappily! The reflecting, who are soberly and 
conscientiously mated—those who lead placid lives of 
mild contentment with their lot—may be pardoned a 
little skepticism on the subject of that very intense 
love, pictured as the first fond flutterings ofthe heart, 
which hurries so many young people into the respon- 
sibilities oS matrimony. 

Something of this kind happened to Charles Gor- 
don and the really beautiful and amiable Nellie 
Littleton. Their married life did not commence 
auspiciously. Clouds ‘‘ lowered on the house” even 
of their nuptials. Their social positions, to begin 
with, were far from being equa). Charles was the 
son of an opulent city merchant—a magnate, in fact, 
in the commercial world—whose house in Mincing- 
lane had dealings in every quarter of the globe. 
Nellie’s father, on the contrary, although respected 
in the great city, was not louked up to. It is true, 
he had been in the corn trade, and failed for half a 
million; but that circumstance had not secured for 
him much confidence in the circles of credit, and he 
had to content himself with doing business on com- 
mission as an agent broker. There was, consequent- 
ly, a wide gulf between him and the rich Mr. Gor- 
don, whom he rather shunned than courted, The 
remembrance of his having scheduled the merchant 
for a large sum made him diffident. Still, Tom Lit- 
tleton, as he was familiarly styled by his acquain- 
tances, could hold up his head. He was not a black 
sheep. 

How the intimacy between his daughter and 
Charles Gorden began he never inquired, for he was 
an easy-going man. Had he done so, he would have 
found that it commenced at a certain city ball, given 
by a liberal lord mayor, and continued until in its 
ultimate development it startled even him. Charles 
Gordon, by some occult arrangement of the destinies, 
became a frequent visitor at the house—by no means 
a palatial dwelling. Mr. Gordon resided in a man- 
sion at Highgate, two miles off. And here, to throw 
the necessary light on subsequent events, it must be 
explained that Mr. Littleton was a widower, with a 
daughter and a stepdaughter—the latter brought 
to his charge by a widow, whom he married in ex- 
pectation of having a fortune with her, but whose 
money, unfortunately invested in original shares in 
some great company, was in the limbo of expectation ; 
so that all he gained by the match was an addition 
to his family in the person of the stepdaughter, for 
the widow soon died of chagrin and something not 
sold on the Stock or Corn Exchange. 

The daughters were both attractive-looking girls; 
but Nellie Littleton was the pearlof the two. Be- 
sides being the youngest, she was a blonde, with 
sweet hazel eyes, soft, rich brown hair, a gentle face, 
of classic form and purity, and a figure not too tall, 


had been carefully educated, but at that period rath- 
er excelled in music and dancing than mental at- 
tainments. Margaret Belmont was also a blonde, 
several years older, taller, fuller in figure, had a very 
fair complexion, and a pair of the bluest eyes that 
ever shone in a woman’s face. She was also clever 
and accomplished. 

Up to the time of the introduction of Charles Gor- 
don into their quiet family, they had agreed very 
well, for they had nothing to quarrel about, and in 
temper Nellie was sweetness itself. Margaret had 
never had an opportunity of showing of what she was 
capable in that respect. The hour of her awakening 
was fast coming. 

Now, it must be confessed that Charles Gordon, in 
manner at least, was a bit of a male butterfly and 
deceiver. Very good-looking, with his straight, 
manly figure, dark hair and eyes, and black, silky 
mustache, he was just the young man to scatter 
homage indiscriminately among young girls, and 
receive some in return, with interest. Not that he 
was excessively vain—not more than such young 
men usually are; but with his airy gayety, goud- 
nature, and indolence, he never stopped to think. 
He was evidently cut out to be a rich man’s only 
son. Had his prospects been different, he might 
have made a good curate or cashier in a bank. Cer- 
tainly he was not gifted with sufficient energy cf 
character for a pr:fession. He could, however, make 
love, and to some purpose. Musical, fond cf poetry, 
and richly-stored with the scintillations cf sentiment, 
he was strong enough to bave turned wiser heads 
than those of Nellie and Margaret. His attentions to 
them were outwardly the same. He was as respect- 
fully fervent and deferential to the one as the other. 
So skillfully did he carry his behaviour that in the 
course of a few months the elder nursed the fond 
hope that she was the most favored one. The young- 
er, Nellie, knew that she was, for they had often 
met in secret, and exchanged kisses and vows of 
fond fidelity. 

The intimacy thus progressed smoothly, until one 
day Nellie—under the pretence of visiting a girlish 
friend, with whom she sometimes spent the day—left 
the house early in the morning, and did not return 
in the evening, or night, or the following morning, 
to the consternation of both father and stepdaughter. 
Instead of pretty Nellie, each received a letter by 
post, containing the astounding revelation that she 
was married the day before to Master Charles Gor- 
don—the young gentleman was not out of his minor- 
ity—and that the happy pair had gone to Brighton 
for a few days. 

Charles also wrote to the father a passionate letter, 
asking to be forgiven, taking all the blame to him- 
self, and imploring that for the present his marriage 
might be kept a profound secret from his father, 





ous, unthinking youth is too well attested by the 


Mr. Littleton, who also dreaded the anger of the 
elder Mr. Gordon, who might accuse him of having 
entrapped his son from mercenary motives, seized his 
hat—the anxiety of the pareut overbalancing every 
other thought—and harried to the District Regts- 
trar’s-office, Islington. An inspection of the books 
satisfied him. 

“All correct so far,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ Charles 
Gordon, bachelor, twenty—Nellie Littleton, spinster, 
seventeen.’ The description all right; bat what will 
old Gordon say? It’s a good match for my darling 
Nellie—might have asked my leave, though; but 
what if the old man cuts him off with a shilling? 
Not much fear of that, I fancy; only son—humph! 
The row, however, will be terrible. I shall keep out 
of the way.”’ 

And keep out of the way he did for a whole week, 
and only returned to his own house in the dusk of 
the evening. 

And what of Margaret Belmont, who had hoped so 
much, and dressed, and sung and smiled, and talked 
80 cleverly to the fascinating Charles? The language 
furnishes many similes for the rage of a young and 
handsome woman baffled in her dearest aspirations: 
but there is ecarcely one that could adequately de- 
scribe the silent fury that possessed Margaret Bel- 
mont after she had fully comprehended the extent 
of her disappointment, and the bitter light cast upon 
her beauty and talente. She did not scream or tear 
her hair, or fall into any womanly extravagance cf 
demeanor; but she swore to be revenged. Caressing 
her full, ripe nether lip with the upper, her blue 
eyes shining like polished steel, she sat long revoly- 
ing the means. 

* Yes, my dainty pair,” she hissed between her 
set teeth, “I’ll keep your secret. Your early mar- 
ried days shall be spent in disgraceful obscurity. 
The young bridegroom will tire cf his doll, and as 
the protracted concealment will work on the old 
man’s temper, who knows what may happen? I 
must persuade the sly cat’s father to keep the secret. 
Who knows what may happen? Where's there’s a 
will there’s a way.” 

Mr. Littleton was only too glad to follow such 
counsel, and so Margaret set befure her the task of 
working out the ruin of two lives in their dawn. 
Her reading had been much and varied, even in- 
cluding law, for Tom Littleton, like many another 
broken-down city man, had bought law-books, and 
taken to amateur law-craft—a dangerous employ- 
ment, fora little knowledge in legal matters is as 
bad as allowing children to play with loaded fire- 
arms. 

At the end of a week Charles, who had obtained a 
holiday for that brief time, returned, and placed his 
wife in furnished lodgings. Her father did not re- 
fuse to receive her; but he energetically pointed out 
the impolicy of his being implicated in the affair as 
an accessory after the fact. Charles readily fell into 
his views, and he was really enchanted with bis dar- 
ling Nellie. He, like the moral coward he was, put 
her into a cage which exposed her to the most inju- 
rious suspicions, for he could only visit her, as it 
were, by stealth, Charles’s father being strict in the 
discipline of his household as to hours and actual 
residence. 

Weeks elapsed—exceedingly pleasant ones they 
were to the young couple, who neither ofthem gave 
any heed to the morrow— but as Christmas approach- 
ed, the storm that had been gathering round them 
burst furiously over the head of one of them at Jeast, 
and that the weakest. Margaret, by dint of reading 
her stepfather’s law-books, and obtaining some 
forked couxsel from a law-clerk as ignorant as herself 
on the subject, had fully persuaded herself of the 
illegality of Nellie’s marriage; and as she constant- 
ly visited the young wife at her lodgings, she only 
waited for a fitting opportunity to overwhelm her 
with the disclosure. It came the very day before 
Christmas, and partly through Charles himself, who, 
sooth to say, having become s mewhat tired of his 
secluded marital life, had gladly availed himself of 
an invitation for shooting some distance from town; 
and as his father, Scotsman-like, did not observe the 
Christmas festival, he was the more readily enabled 
to fly from his post of duty. 

Nellie had ample means at ber command, and he 
hed small difficulty in convincing her that the out- 
ing woulddo him good, and he ought to go. Mar- 
garet had previously sown some of the seeds of her 
hate in the bosom of the lodging-house keeper. She 
had interviews with that worthy lady—a widow, with 
daughters preparing to be governesses—in which she 
had assumed looks of deep com miseration, shrugged 
her shapely shoulders when marriage was referred 
to, and was indignant in her denunciations of the 
wickedness of rich young spendthrifts. The woman 
took the alarm. The good name of her house was 
her living; but, then, the high rent paid by the 
young couple, who gave no trouble, was a consider- 
ation strong enough to delay her “speaking her 
mind,” as she termed it. 

It thus happened that Nellie on this day was left 
alone, and, longing to spend Christmas day with 
her father, welcomed Margaret’s visit with lively 
satisfaction. 

Margaret, who had studied her part well, kissed 
her with some show of warmth, and then, taking a 
seat 80 as directly to face her, fixed upon her such a 
glance of sorrowful pity that Nellie trembled and 
turned pale. 

‘My father! Is be ill?” gasped Nellie. 

‘* He is net ill—he is well,” was the measured reply. 
It is yourself, Nellie, who is ill—ill with more than 
mortal sickness; for it is not alone your person, but 





whose resentment he dreaded. 


your very soul, that is ill.” 
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‘What do you 
think of that news for a Christmas box, you sly cat! 
A pretty market you have brought your baby face 
to! If you doubt my word, consult any lawyer, and 
he will tell you that, without the consent of legal 
guardians, minors cannot contract marriage. Do 
you hear? Minors cannot marry without the con- 
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Nellie could not speak. She looked the bewilder- 
ment she felt. 

“This absence of Charles, and at such a time,” 
continued Margaret; ‘‘ have you given ita thought?” 

Nellie had not. 

“Does it not look like desertion?” said Margaret, 
raising her voice; ‘* base, cruel desertion?” 

“Margaret, what ails you, to make you speak in 
that way?” exclaimed Nellie. 

“ What ails me!” replied the stepsister, in a lower 
key. ‘“ Why, what else can ail me except the pang 
of knowing how you have been deceived and 
wronged!’ 

“Deceived and wronged!” cried Nellie, starting 
up, and flushing a little indignantly. 

“ Deceived and wronged,” continued Margaret, in 
a@louder and harsher tone. ‘‘Are you aware that 
your marriage was only a mockery, a snare, the lure 
ofa wanton villain? You are a wife, and not a wife. 
Both you and Charles are under age, and your mar- 
riage is illegal.” 

Nellie listened to these dreadful words in mute 
horror. She faintly understood their purport, but 
could not completely grasp their full meaning. 

“A wife and no wife,” pursued the malicious Mar- 
garet, now jeering and savage. 


sent of their fathers or other lawful guardian. So 
what are you, my dainty Nellie Littleton, the belle 
of Islington?” 

In her fury—for she had now lost all command 
over her temper—she shook her clenched fist in 
Nellie’s face, and, giving the rein to her passion, al- 
most screamed out that both Nellie and her supposed 
husband could be indicted for perjury, and have two 
years’ imprisonment. With a parting diabolical 
sneer about ‘“‘a wife and no wife,” she swept from 
the room. In the passage she encountered the land- 
lady, who had been listening; but, in no mood even 
for a further stab, she hurried into the street, her 
visage, usually so cold and pale, all aflame with 
vengeful excitement. ‘ 

The landlady needed no further stimulant. She 
had heard enough. The threat about imprisonment 
alarmed her sensibilities on the score of property as 
wellas propriety, and abruptly entering the draw- 
ing-room, she confronted Nellie with a stern visage, 
and a peremptory injunction that she should make 
arrangements for quitting the house that very day. 

Poor Nellie heard her not, but standing like a mar- 
ble statue for a few moments, staggered and fell in- 
sensible to the floor. Her fall smote on the little 
good-nature left in the woman, and summoning 
assistance, Nellie was placed on a couch. As soon 
as she evinced signs of returning consciousness, the 
landlady, who was experienced in such cases, dread- 
ing hysterics, which would have told a tale of scan- 
dal, administered an opiate, and the outraged young 
wife slept until long after the winter day’s light had 
disappeared. 

When she awoke and had partaken of a cup of tea, 
memory returned, but brought with it only one recol- 
lection—one stinging idea. She was not a wife, but a 
dishonored girl, whom the world would chastise and 
torture with its scorn. Sensitive to a fault, a child 
almost in years as well as in mind, is it to be won- 
dered that a shock of such violence should have upset 
the little intellect she possessed? Never having been 
called upon or had occasion to think for herself—a 
mere creature of impulse, with the innocence of the 
ruftied dove—she gave herself up unresistingly to 
the control of one idea. 

Her revengeful stepsister had calculated on that 
result. Thus armed, or rather stunned by the weight 
of a solitary thought, she exhibited a calmness of 
manner which awed the iandlady into silence; and, 
merely saying that no doubt her things would be 
sent for, late as was now the hour, left the house. 
Whither bound? Alas! with her cheeks all aglow 
with a sense of undeserved shame, she hastened to 
the river—to the bridge about which she had read 
80 much—and sought to hide herself from censuring 
eyes inthe muddy depths in which so many had 
sought a refuge from despair. It so chanced that 
the Idiot of the Bridges, as he had become to be 
known by, wason his phantom Christmas eve errand ; 
and, fancying that he recognized in Nellie the Bessie 
of his vacant search, he sprang towards her with a 
terrible cry, which so terrified her that in her fright 
she clambered up to the parapet, and took the 
dreadful leap. The bereaved stage-carpenter would 
have followed, but was prevented by a recurrence of 
his periodical calamity. 

Nellie, however, had been observed by several on 
the bridge. Analarm was speedily raised; and, by 
the aid of an unclouded moon and her crinoline, 
which buoyed her well up on the tide at about the 
full, she was rescued and brought to the landing- 
stairs, senseless, but scarcely injured, except from 
the ducking on so cold a night. 

Under skillful doctors and nurses in Charing-cross 
Hospital, she recovered sufficiently to give her 
father’s address; and as several persons—the toll- 
collector was one—were ready to swear that she had 
jumped into the river to escape from the pursuit of 
the maniac, there was little hesitation about her 
being given into his custody. So, on the first Christ- 
mas day after her wedding, she lay in her father’s 
house on a sick bed, attended by a hired nurse. 
Her stepsister, terror-stricken, if not conscience- 
stricken, had flown never to return. And here it 








may a3 well be stated that she ultimately tock to 
the stage, failed in England, went to America, be- 
came what in theatrical slang is called “a star- 
actress,” married, and has a large family. 

Nellie had a serious illness, and while she lay toss- 
ing in the delirium of fever, her father, obtaining from 
her incoherent utterances a shrewd idea of what had 
occurred, coupled with the confirmatory flight of his 
stepdaughter, was induced to take the step which he 
ought to have taken months previously. He commu- 
nicated with the potentate of Mincing Lane—not in 
person, but by letter. In plain language he told the 
story of the clandestine marriage, his share in the 
concealment, and only asked for justice to his child at 
the hands of her husband, to whom he enclosed a 
note of frenzied entreaty to return to his wife in- 
stantly, or the consequences would be shocking, in- 
volving death and exposure of what might be termed 
his heartless conduct. 

To say that Mincing Lane was upset by the an- 
nouncement would but feebly describe the dismay of 
the merchant, who saw at once that some scheme he 
had been making for an alliance with a titled house 
had crumbled into dust. 

Being a man of promptitude, he waited on his man 
of law, and, being in a passion, was more broadly 
Scotch in accent than usual. 

‘The laddie is no’ of age, and the thing winna 
stand good.” 

The attorney shook his head, and said he would 
have counsel’s opinion on the matter. 

He did procure counsel’s opinion, and it was ad- 
verse. All the grosser elements of fraud were absent, 
and it was more than doubtful whether the court 
would even seriously listen to a suit for the nullifica- 
tion of such a marriage; because, urged the sapient 
Q.C., in conclusion, “the law of England especially 
favors marriage, and regards divorce and separation 
with severe suspicion.” 

The delay that had thus occurred had cooled the 
wrath of Mr. Gordon. He was a man of sense, had 
some strong notions of right, was religious; and, 
above all, this escapade of his son Charles recalled 
some passages in his own early life. As he sat at his 
desk, surrounded by the heaped-up, dry memorials 
of his vast transactions, he remembered the time 
when he, an apprentice to a Glasgow grocer, fore- 
gathered stealthily with the daughter of a dealer in 
whiskey, who not only forgave him the taking away 
of his child, but advanced him money enough to start 
him in business on his own account. He also re- 
membered that his wife and all their children but 
this one son, born to him in his middle age, were 
dead. Musing over the past, his keen gray eyes 
softened, his shaggy eyebrows went up, and there 
was a quivering in the lines of his hard mouth. 

*‘ It runs in the bluid,” he thought to himself. “I 
ran awa’ wi’ Jean, and now my Charley rins awa’ 
with Tom Littleton’s girl. It might have been better, 
and might have been werss. Old Tam is no’ the 
father-in-law to be chosen out of hand, but he’s no’ 
to be despised. He’s honest enough as the world 
gangs, and his bankruptcy was very respectable—no 
small affair of a few hundred, but a ha/f-million smash 
—and folks pitied him, for he gave up everything, 
and it was the general opinion that his head was not 
strong enough for the corn trade. It takes the souls 
of ten millers and a hundred bakers to make a con- 
svientious corn-merchant. Phew! for my part, I’d 
rather trust a ship-load of tea coming safe seventeen 
hundred miles than a cargo of wheat seven hundred. 
So I suppose I must offer my hand to poor Tom, and 
make the best o’ the bargain. It’s a mercy he has no 
other chicks, nor a wife, and is not a presuming man. 
He can be kept in his place, which is mickle more 
than might be said of Lord Drumminsbrig, had he 
happened to be my son’s father-in-law.” 

A message was despatched for Littleton, and with 
marvellously little circumlccution a treaty of alliance 
and forbearance was concluded between the pair. 

*« But how about this notion of the child’s that the 
marriage is illegal?” inquired Littleton, nervously. 

“ Leave that to me,” said Gordon. ‘“I’ll make 
the marriage as binding as if it had been performed 
by a’ the ministers 0’ the kirks o’ Scotland and Eng- 
land. Who the de’il put that nonsense into her 
head?” 

Littleton explained, and Gordon muttered: 

‘“*What bitter weeds women are to women! A 
man will forgive any one, and a woman a man; but 
a woman a woman—never!” 

The merchant was correct. Women, like priests, 
do not afford much entertainment to the angel of 
forgiveness. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with the young husband 
and wife? Charles, who really was a good fellow, 
and very much in love, was almost distracted when 
he heard of his Nellie’s danger. He flew to her side 
with all the haste he could, and his presence proba- 
bly contributed more towards her recovery than all 
the prescriptions in the London pharmacopima could 
have done. When told everything—for Nellie un- 
burthened her mind freely—Charles could not help 
blushing as he thought of the flirtations he had in- 
dulged in with Margaret, and vowed to be more dis- 
creet in future. Fortitied with new resolutions— 
many of them born of dire apprebension of a renew al 
of the suicidal attempt—he was prepared to meet his 
father with more courage than he generally display- 
ed in that formidable presence. 

Hig surprise and gratification may be guessed when 
he found all his offsnces condoned, and the old gen- 
tleman disposed to receive bis daughter-in-law with 
some grim jocularity. He had come up to Littleton’s 
house to judge of the fassie for himself, as he phrased 
it, and accompanied by his lawyer. 








“ Ye’il do,”’ said the merchant, as he critically ex- 


amined the blushing countenance of his son’s bride; | 


*‘ye’lldo! Ye are as fair as my Jean was, and as 
bonny. Be as good as she was, and your husband 
and bairns will worship the very ground ye tread 
on. As to your marriage with my son Charley, 
never fash yourself about it. My good friend here, 
Mr. Hughes, will tell ye ye are bound in wedlock fast 
eno’.”” 

The legal gentleman thus appealed to explained to 
the very attentive Nellie that her marriage, although 
in law possibly voidable, was not void; that neither 
she nor Charles could take any steps to set it aside. 
The only persons who could do that were the two 
fathers, or either; and that if both or one did so the 
court had a discretionary power, which it rarely ex- 
ercised, except in cases of gross fraud, such as a 
minor and helr being entrapped into marriage by the 
false respresentations of people without position or 
character. Here there were no false representations. 

Charles had committed something like perjury in 
making a false declaration about the consent, which 
was, no doubt, very wrong in a moral point of view; 
but, as there was no prosecutor, that would blow 
over; and, to make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Gor- 
don senior had instructed him to present to Mrs. 
Charles Gordon a very handsome post-nuptial settle- 
ment as a Christmas-box, 

Thus it was that my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Gordon, became slightly connected with the poor, 
brain-stricken stage carpenter, upon whom Charles, 
I should mention, in his new manhood, had settled a 
small annuity; which, after the decease of that un- 
fortunate, was cheerfully continued to his widowed 
mother. 3 
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QUICK TIME. 


Many crack runners have made a noise and obtain- 
ed fame, alike independent of the footman world and 
the sporting world. There was the Shoreditch 
tradesman, neither young nor slim, who in 1750 ran 
from the church in that street to Edmonton, eight 
miles, in fifty minutes. There was the shepherd 
who in 1764 ranon Moulsey Hurst, fifteen miles in 
eighty-eight minutes—at the rate of full ten miles 
an hour. Of course these achievements have been 
beaten by the professional racers, concerning whom 
it is not the purpose of the present article to speak. 
There was once a race between two men, one of 
whom was unfairly interrupted by an emissary of 
the other; he knocked the rascal down, fell over him, 
picked himself up again, and won the race. There 
was arunning match between a lady and a gentle- 
man round the Steyne at Brighton in 1825; the gen- 
tleman ran well, but the lady ran better, and she 
won. 

One Captain Otto made acurious match at Brigh- 
ton in 1803. He undertook to carry on his back or 
shoulders a stalwart grenadier of eighteen stone, and 
to run against a pony carrying a feather; but the 
grenadier pitched over the head of his bearer, and 
nearly brought both to ruin. The captain was to 
have run fifty yards against the pony’s hundred and 
fifty. He then challenged a noble lord to a contest, 
in which Otto should carry his grenadier fifty yards, 
while the lord carried a teather a hundred; but the 
captain was vanquished. Did “ teather” mean 
feather-weight, or light-weight rider, in the sporting 
phraseology of sixty or seventy years ago? Then 
there was the worthy, who in 1751 trundled a coach- 
wheel from the Bishop's Head, in the old Bailey, to 
the eleventh milestone at Barnet, and back again, in 
three hours fifty-one minutes. He won fifty pounds 
by achieving this curious feat in less than four 
hours. 

Nor is there any deficiency of walking achieve- 
ments, irrespective of those by professional pedes- 
trians, and sometimes marked by singular condi- 
tions. There was the attorney’s clerk who, in 1773, 
took a walk from Londen to York and back, and ac- 
complished the whole four hundred miles between 
Monday morning and Saturday evening in one week. 
There was the Gloucestershire militiaman, about the 
same period, who walked from London to Bristol in 
a little less than twenty hours—so, at least, said the 
newspapers of the period. It would be interesting 
to know whether the “ Young Irish Gentleman ” 
performed the task on which a wager was laid in 
1788, of ** Walking from London to Constantinople 
and back within one ycar.” We have no record of 
the result; but it may be presumed that he did not 
emulate the feat of walking cn the sea, attributed 
by a lyrical authority to Teddy M’Gee, by which he 
wore his legs down to the knee. Amcng the odd 
walks which odd people have taken, may be men- 
tioned that of gicking up stones placed a yard apart, 
and carrying them singly to a basket; a walk or a 
run, tbis, according to conditions. Then there is 
the formidable task of walking a thousand miles in a 
thousand successive hours, first performed by Cap- 
tain Barclay; since outdone by a work ofa thousand 
quarter-miles in a thousand successive quarter-hours 
—a much more wearing and exhausting achievement, 
seeing that the runner must not rest or sleep so long 
as half an hour at any one time. This foolish, 
health-ruining work was once attempted, be it ob- 
served, by a woman! 

From men on foot to men on horseback the tran- 
sition is natural. Some of the most remarkable ex- 
awples of speed on horseback have heen performed 
by non-professional riders. Cardinal Wolsey wen his 
first promotion in life bya quick journey. When 
chaplainto Henry the Seventh, he was sent from 
London on a special mission to the Emperor Maxi- 








milian in the Netherlands; he did the journey there 
and back in a little over two days, including the very 
slow and tedious sea passage out and home between 
Dover and Calais. When Rovert Carey was sent 
from London to Edinburgh, to announce to King 
James the death of Queen Elizabeth, he pei forme’ 
the journey of four hundred miles in the daylight of 
three days. Stow relates that one Bernard Calvert 
went in 1621 from London to Calais and back, in 
seventeen hours; doing the land journey on horse- 
back, and the channel voyage in a@ barge! by which 
was probably meant a heavy sailing boat. 

In 1745, an innkeeper named Thornhill rode from 
Stilton in Huntingdonshire to London, back to Stil- 
ton, and once again to London, accomplishirg the 
whole two hundred and thirteen miles in twelve 
hours seventeen minutes; of course, with » good re- 
lay of horses. That was really a wonderful achieve- 
ment, if the accounts are reliable. Dick Turpin’s 
ride we ali knuw about; and let us never forget the 
immortal ride of Johnny Gilpin, of the verity of 
which we seem as certainas of anything in story. 
Of the doings on race-courses, we need only mention 
those in which ladies have been concerned. 

At the Ripon races in 1725, we find that the ladies’ 
plate was ridden for, by women, in three heate and a 
final struggle. But the most notable in this class of 
achievemenis was probably Mrs. Thornton, the wife 
of Colonel Thornton. The colonel challenged Mr. 
Fiint, in 1804, that Mrs. Thornton would contest a 
race with him on York race-course, for five hundred 
guineas a side. The bet was accepted, and the race 
took place; the colonel leading the lady’s horse to 
the starting-place. Mrs. Thornton took and kept 
the lead for ¢he first three miles, when her horse 
failed, and her compstitor won. She afterwards 
wrote to one of the newspapers, complaining 
that Mr. Flint’s demeanor to her on the occasion had 
hardly been that of a gentleman. A ‘tarf row’’ 
sprang out of this event. Mr. Flint asserted that 
Colonel Thornton shirked payment of the lost bet; 
the colonel equivocated; Mr. Flint publicly horse. 
whipped him; and as the Jockey Club first, and the 
Court of King’s Bench afterwards, refused to give 
him redress, we may safely infer that there was 
something wrong about Colonel Thornton. His 
equestrian wife, however, did not relinquish her 
fondness for achievements in the saddle. Sherodea 
race against Buckle, the Newmarket jockey. Mrs. 
Thornton appeared on the race-course, attired in 
purple cap and jacket, nankeen skirt, purple shoes 
and embroidered stockings. She was mounted on 
her mare “ Louisa.” She rode nine stone six pounds, 
against Buckle’s thirteen stone six, and won by half 
a head. 

Of regular horse-races and race-horses there is, of 
course, much to tell; but we have nought to do with 
them here. There is, for instance, all about the 
famous horse Eclipse, who could cover twenty-five 
feet with one stride, and make seven such strides in 
three seconds; his unj, recedented success as a racer 
was found to be due mainly to his magnificent beart 
(corporeal, not poetical), which weighed thirteen 
pounds. Unfortunately, horse-racing lends itself 
with ruinous facility to chicanery. Witness the 
trial which took place at Kingston Assizes in bygone 
years. One man betted’ with another that he would 
provide three horses which would go ninety miles in 
three hours. The thing seemed incredible, and so 
the bet was taken asa very safe one. But how was 
the matter managed? The person who laid the 
wager, and who was much more horsey than honest, 
brouzht forward three horses that all started togeth- 
er; each horse did thirty miles in three hours—an 
achievement by no means remarkable; and, as our 
arithmetic books tell that three times thirty make 
ninety, the knave thought he had done a legal as 
well as à smart thing. Not quite, however; for a 
jury refused to recognize it. 





STRICT CONSTRUCTION. 


In one of his visits to England, Sir John Steven- 
son had taken private apartments for himself and 
servant—an unadulterated native of the verdant isle. 
Being much engaged on some musical compositions 
preparing for the press, and finding his time much 
taken up by morning visitors, he took the precaution 
one day of denying himse!f, and thus delivered or- 
ders to that effect, ‘* Now, Patrick, remember I’m to 
be particularly occupied for the next two hours, and 
I wont be at home, min“, if the Bishop of London 
calls.” ‘* Very weil, your honor; 1’ll take care,” 
replied the obedient attendant, as he closed the door. 
Sir John sat down to his pianoforte, and was soon 
immersed in the interest of bis occupation, when in 
about ten minutes he had reason to congratulate bim- 
selfupon having provided against iatrusion, tur aloud 
knock at the street door proclaimed the usuai rou- 
tine of idlers. What, then, was bis surprise and mor- 
tification when he saw his room door flang open, and 
Pat, with his usual smiie of welcome, oshered in 
three gentlemen! After the simple fellow had placed 
chairs for the visitors, a quick glance from his mas- 
ter’s eye told him that he had somehow committed 
himself, but the organ of pofafo-ismi was too prom- 
inently developed to allow him to comprehend ex- 
actly how; yet shrewdly suspecting that Sir John’s 
evident vexation was conriected with his admission 
of the prevent visitors, and with a view to deprecate 
his displeasure, and prove to his master that he had 
not infringed the particular order he had received 
from him, with much significance of look and force 
of empliasia, he said, ‘‘ Plaze, Sir John, the Bishop of 
London baan’t called yet.” 
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GRIEF BY THE YARD. 


Associations have been started in England to sup- 
ply decent and economic funerals! Such an an- 
nouncement has a little absurdity in it, but there is 
a great necessity for it, where good sense, propriety, 
and respect for the dead are violated by a very ridicu- 
lous custom, adopted to secure that which is defeat- 
ed by its own extravagance. Hideous mourning 
trappings distort the hearses and the mourners, the 
latter hired for the occasion, with two or three yards 
of sorrow round their seedy hats and hanging down 
their backs, and a baldric of the same from shoulder 
to hip. These are necessary, it is said, for a decent 
funeral. We once attended a funeral in a British 
colony, where this custom of decoration was ob- 
served, though not by paid weepers, and the trap- 
pings of white, instead of black, it being a young 
person. Females were not allowed, by custom, to at- 
tend—but in this is really a sensible feature—and the 
mother, on our return, asked, amid her grief, if the 
funeral were “decent.” It was source of great com- 
fort to her to learn that there were a dozen weepers, 
consuming at least fifty yards of linen, and several 
gallons of burnt brandy and pounds of funeral cake. 
The vicarious and hired grief costs the poor money 
they cannot spare, which is, besides, a reason for the 
proposed change. They hire a crossing-sweeper, 
dress him in broadcloth, put a stick with a triangle 
of crape on the top of it in his hand, and then bid 
him put a long face on till he is out of sight of the 
graveyard, when thirst, controlled by grief, vindi- 
cates itself, and every taproom on the way back is 
visited. Mrs. Joe Gargery’s funeral, as described 
by Dickens, was one of the funniest funerals ever 
known, that illustrated this ridiculous custom. 


SARCASTIC ARGUMENT. 

The Free-Trader, a paper devoted, as its name im- 
plies, to securing a change in our present revenue 
laws and the approximation, as nearly as possible, 
to free trade in the establishment of duties, presents 
a capital reply to the argument of protectionists who 





_ Claim that if we only make our duties heavy enough 


we shall be able to produce at home all the articles 
that we now import. ‘‘ They seem to think (says the 
article), that, if we only keep the poor Italians and 
Frenchmen, with their tin boxes of sardines out of our 
market, our ‘ protected infant’ smelts will gradually 
bud into mature anchovies, or our flat-bellied shad 
spawn young sardines, and that at the cooing of the 
Protectionists, the herring from all ends of the ocean 
will come flocking to our shores. Levy a high enough 
duty on whale-oil, or whale-bone, and Seth Green 
can easily raise a crop of the marine leviathan to 
stock our lakes, in spite of Canada and nonreciproc- 
ity. Why not make real, genuine isinglass trom 
bluefish? Can not our sheepshead yield as good ‘ ca- 
viare ’ as the sturgeon of the Don? It will, if you 
make tbe duty high enough! If you make the duty 
high enough, diamonds will be found here in places 
where they have never been lost, nor stolen either; 
our maples will bleed copal, sandarac, or gum arabic, 
instead of maple sugar; Horace’s beaver cloth over- 
coat will curl up into a genuine Astrachan, and our 
gtay equirrels will turn white and blue to order, as 
domestic substitutes for the Siberian variety. The 
poisonous tomato-bug will make a very good substi- 
tute for cantharides for blisters. The well-known 
domestic American ‘ elephant’ is noted for the beau- 
ty of his ‘ ivories;’ why import the African trash? 
Will not a real protective tariff at once convert Ca- 
tawba into Veuve Clicquot, or fusel oil into Vieux 
Cognac, and buckwheat into caraway seed? Has 
not the tariff already given birth toa ‘spiciness’ in 








literature that renders pepper, and mustard, and 
cloves and ginger entirely unnecessary? Who will 
deny that the high tariff on foreign works of art has 
given us Bierstadt, that Church is merely a question 
ef seventy-five per cent ad valorem, and that 
Powers’s dream of immortality was born of a tide- 
waiter? If the duty on foreign rags is high enough, 


. Shall we not all wear double quantities of cotton un- 


derclothing so as tosupply the paper-makers? Noth- 
ing is more easily made ata profit than rags, if the 
duty on the foreign article is only high enough. 
Does any one doubt that, under the pressure of a 
good old-fashioned protective tariff, the South Caro- 
lina palmetto would yield sago and arrow-root, and 
the wells of Pennsylvania flow with crcton oil? Log- 
wood we skall probably have to import always—we 
need that for our domestic clarets; but indigo we 
can do without, our farmers are getting the blues to 
perfection. The Sorosis, on grand occasions, drinks 
tea from Tennessee (at least they say so), and the 
Pennsylvania iron manufacturers with the same mill 
grind down hickory-nuts into coffee, and their labor- 
ers into paupers, Pile on the duties!’’ 


STORIES OF THE POPE. 

Figaro tells two new stories of the pope. A lady 
of Lyons comes into his presence closely veiled in 
black. ‘ What do you wish?” asked the Supreme 
Pontiff. ‘‘ Your benediction, Holy Father.” The 
lady made vain attempts to raise her veil; the pope 
stretched forth his hand—“ Holy Father, wait a mo- 
ment.” ‘Do you believe,” said he, smiling, “ that 
my benediction cannot penetrate that thin veil?’’ 
and he continued the formula. The second anecdote 
concerns an American lady—a Protestant—who de- 
sired the blessing of Pius IX. upon an armful of 
beads. ‘Is that all?” patiently asked the pope. 
“Holy Father, your photograph.” ‘Here it is; 
anything more?” “ Your antograph, if you please, 
upon the carte-de-visite.”” The pope hesitated a lit- 
tle, but signed nevertheless. “ Now is there any 
other favor you were going to ask?” “O Holy 
Father, give me if you willthe pen with which you 
wrote your name.” This was too much even for the 
pope’s good nature, and he said, ‘“‘ Yes, take it. 
Carry away the penholder, too. Here, take the ink- 
stand!” The American coolly rolled all the articles 
upin an old newspaper, carefully placed them in 
her carpet-bag, and departed with a sweet smile and 
a reverence to the pope. “ What a great people, 
nevertheless!” exclaims the Figaro. 








A REASON FOR STEALING. 

A tramp walked into a pastry-cook’s shop in a 
London suburb and, in the presence of the owner, 
walked off with a plum-cake. When brought before 
the magistrate this wag. his defence: I am not go- 
ing te etarve in a Christian land, it isn’t likely I am. 
It a man goes to the union he has given him about 
five ounces of bread and a little water gruel I ask 
you, gentlemen, if that is enough to support a 
hearty man? It is not enough forachild. And be- 
sides, a man is stowed away in filth and dirt like a 
beast. I would prefer to spend the remainder of my 
days in transportation, or I would rather suffer death 
than submit to it.” The magistrate: ‘*Why don’t 
you try to get work? you are healthy and strong.” 
Prisoner (indignantly): ‘* Work! If a poor man 
manages to earn 9s. or 10s. a week in the summer 
time, he is expected to keep himself all the year 
through, when we well know that some individuals 
spend more than that in 2 day.” 


A SMART GIRL. 

A pleasant story is told of a young lady who in 
1862 was astudent in the Normal University of Illi- 
nois. She was a good-natured, quiet girl, atolerable 
scholar except in the matter of composition, utter 
failure in which branch prevented her passing an ex- 
amination. Five years were devoted to the effort, 
when her father, who resided at Bloomington, died, 
leaving @ small business in the furniture line, anin- 
valid wife and three small children to her care and 
support. Instead of selling off the stock and living on 
the proceeds till something should turn up, this girl 
who had failed at school went herself into the shop, 
sold off the farniture at retail, and when the stock 
ran low, astonished her friends by going to New 
York and buying a larger and better lot ot furniture 
than was ever before seen in Bloomington; and what 
is more, she sold it. For seven years she has con- 
ducted the business, and to-day she owns a store 
worth $18,000, in the upper story of which she began 
her labors, and other real estate aggregating $80,000, 
besides a paid-up stock worth $20,600 more. A smart 
girl, certainly,even if she did failin one branch of 
study. 





A NEw CHROMO.—There is at the picture storesa 
chromo of a child enjoying its supper with a mouse 
on the table by its side feeding contentedly on the 
crum bs, to the infinite delight of the little one, who, 
with mouth extended with happiness and bread and 
milk, is saying “‘ Isn't it funny?’ The expression of 
the face is one of supreme delight, and exactly em- 
bodies the sentiment conveyed in the question. It 
is a capital picture. 








LonDON Poor.—There were on Christmas day in 
the twenty-seven parishes of London, 150,402 men, 
women and children who would starve to death were 
they not kept alive by the relief administered by the 
parochial authorities, at the cost of the taxpayers of 
the metropolis. 


HAIR BLANCHING FROM FRIGHT. 


The question of human hair blanching in a single 
night from the effects of fear or great trouble has re- 
cently been investigated by Dr. Austin Flint, an 
experienced writer on physiology. This gentleman 
does not consider the cases of Henry 1V. of France, 
Marie Antoinette or Sir Thomas Marie sufficiently 
well defined by the historians to be entirely depended 
upon; but scientific observations recently made by 
Drs. Lendois and Lobmer, two German physicians, 
show that a head of jet or golden hue may be silvered 
in a few hours by the action of fear upon the nerves 
and brain. The patient was a compositor, hair light, 
and blue eyes, who was brought to a hospital in 
Leipsic, suffering with delirium tremens. He was in 
great terror when approached by any person, imag- 
ining that he was made of brittle glass, liable to be 
smashed to atoms by theslightest touch. Laudanum 
was administered, and after asleep of twelve hours’ 
duration, he was weil enough to sit up. About thirty 
hours after this, his hair and beard began to turn 
gray so rapidly as to completely astonish physicians 
and friends. The whiteness in this instance did not 
result from the absence of coloring matter, as is the 
case with old people, but from the presence of minute 
air bubbles in the hair; and it was only by reflected 


Fashion and Gossip. 


A CHARMING Dress.—We recently heard a new 
dress described that created quite a sensation at a 
party. It was black velvet, looped up over a rose- 
color quilted satin petticoat; the bodice was square 
cnt, and richly ornamented with modern point lace; 
the half sleeves had a bow of rose ribbon and frills 
of lace. The epaulets were composed of frills of 
rose satin standing up, covered also with lace. An 
apron of black velvet was worn, trimmed with point 
lace at least eight inches wide; the apron itself was 
very narrow and rather Jong. The ornaments worn 
were filigree silver, and a bow of rose color on the 
left side of the head. 

Paris RECEPTION DRESSEs.— Paris dresses for 
full dress receptions are in long train, and many ot 
the fashionable silks resemble the old style brocades 
ofthe time of Marie Antoinette. An elegant dress 
of rose colored brocade is made with a long train, 
opening in front over an underskirt, with two 
flounces of white lace wrought in beautiful designs. 
The corsage is made to simulate a basque at the back, 





light that the hair seemed gray. By transmitted 
light it seemed as dark as ever. Unscientific eyes 
would not notice this, and the hair certainly seemed 
to be permanently white, for it remained so at the 
patient’s discharge, two months later. Another sim- 
ilar case, lately reported to the Royal Society by Mr. 
Erasmus Wilson, showed the same kind of change in 
@ microscropical examination. In this connection 
we find areport in the Archives de Physiologie for the 
present year, furnished by the celebrated French 
surgeon, Dr. Brown Sequard, of a curious observa- 
tion on himself, which may be easily repeated by 
others. Finding four white hairs on one cheek and 
seven on the other, in a dark beard, he carefully 
plucked them, and two days later he found two such 
hairs on one side and three on the other, all white 
from end toend. This was repeated several times 
with the same result, and he concluded that there is 
no doubt of the possibility of a very rapid transforma- 
tion (probably in less than one night) of black hair 
into white. 


* * 


A LIVELY SENSATION AT TOLEDO. 

A few days since, Toledo, O., had a lively sensation. 
A young woman named Mary Goldsborough was ar- 
raigned in the police court for wearing male attire. 
She pleaded guilty, and was fined $1320. The girl 
stated to the court that she had dressed in man’s 
garments for the past seven years, and that she had 
never been detected before. Within the time men- 
tioned she bad driven street cars in Cleveland for 
two years, and for a time she was employed as driver 
on acanal. Her parents died when she was quite 
young, and since she bad become large enough, she 
had supported herself. The appearance of the girl 
was extremely modest, and while relating her story 
she bowed her head, and a deep blush mantled her 
face. In size she was less than the ordinary height, 
and rather slim. In complexion she was of the bru- 
nette, having a large, dark eye, black hair, cut short 
and parted on one side, and skin bearing the effects 
of out-door exposure. The outlines of her face were 
in every respect effeminate and girlish. Her voice 
was like that of a boy, and in her manner and ex- 
pression she seemed like a lad of fourteen years of 
age. She was dressed in a black sack coat, with a 
dark vest, revealing between its lappels a white shirt 
bosom, and dark pants, cut in style. Immediately 
after her trial, which was witnessed by a gaping 
crowd of roughs, she left the court-room and 
disappeared. 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


MEDORA LEIGH; a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Charlies Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Dr. Mackay bas seriously damaged Mrs. Stowe by 
this timely publication, that shows whence and by 
what means the story originated, poisoning the weak 
mind of Lady Byron, and leading her vindicator to 
the absurd verge that she has gone, It will be read 
with deep interest. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 








THE VETERAN OF THE GRAND ARMY.—A Novel. 
By the Brothers Cobb In eight Parts. Boston: 
Cyrus and Darius Cobb. 

Dedicated to “ The Grand Army of the Republic,” 
and designed to set forth the true and lofty character 
of that organization, this novel is entitled to the 
most respect fal consideration; and as a story for ev- 
ery one’s perusal, the first part shows much power 
in composition and promises a very attractive work. 
Its object is good, and the young authors show them- 
selves, in peace, as familiar with the pen, as with the 
rifle in time of war. 


BALLOv’s M4GAZINE.—Ballou’s Magazine con- 
tinues to offer a richly-spread table, turnished by 
the best writers in the country, and handsomely ii- 
lustrated besides, fir the astonishingly low price of 
$1.50 per year. This gives people of moderate means, 
and who cannot afford to take the higher-priced 
magazines, an opportunity to receive a chee » en- 
tertaining and instructive monthly visitor at a price 
that will tax no one’s purse. The articlesin Ballou’s 
are a8 meritorious and high-toned as those of any of 
the magazines, and we are not surprised to hear that 
it is highly successful. James Franklin Fitts com- 





mences a new serial—** The Struggle for Maverick” 
—with this number.— Patterson (N.J.) Daily Press. 


and, Tr ded in front, is open to the neck, display- 
ing a white eatin vest, with a frill of lace. A novel 
style is a white silk with butterfly-shaped bows of 
black gros grain silk the whole length of the skirt. 
Over the medium low corssge is worn a fichu, or 
pointed cape of white lace embroidered with very 
fine pearls, With this was worna bertha deco- 
rated with pearls. An elegant satin dress without 
train is made with a short tunicand a full panier, 
the waist trimmed with white lace, and an elegant 
lace cravat is worn upon the neck. The wrap worn 
with this dress, in the carriage, is of rich velvet, 
trimmed with wide bands of sable fur. 


FRENCH HAIR DRESSiNXG —Albert and Leroy, the 
famous court hairdressers of Paris, stud the head all 
over with exquisite little bows made of narrow gros 
grain ribbon, and fringed out at the ends. The 
loops cross and interlace so as to form a pompon; 
so cleverly are they managed that each bow has the 
effect of a pretty flower. These bows are generally 
made the same color as the dress—pink, blue and 
mauve, and of all sizes. Sometimes three and some- 
times even as many as five are worn at a time; but 
they are always arranged irregularly—scattered as 
it were over the head without any design or model. 
Sometimes they are made in black velvet, but in that 
case they are never fringed out. 


AN EXPENSIVE COSTUME.—This is the indoors 
toilet which the wife of the French ambassador has 
packed up to take to Rome:—A dress of white cash- 
mere cloth, trimmed with very dark garnet-colored 
velvet; @ sort of half loose tunic sweeping the 
ground, with large velvet bows all down the front, 
and above it a loose and very long paletot, quite 
white, trimmed only with wide strips of the dark 
velvet, and upon the sleeves with revers of the same 
velvet. Should one wish to go out with this toilet, 
one has but to loop up the white train with velvet 
straps, and to throw over one’s shoulders a circular 
of white cloth, with a large collar of garnet-colored 
velvet. This circular is short but very ample, cut 
the crossway of the cloth, without any seams, and 
falling in graceful natural folds. 


A “QUEEN” OF DEPREDATORS.—The “ queen” 
of the band of depredators in Philadelphia, known 
as the ‘* Forty Thieves,” has been captured. She is 
@ young woman of 21, daughter of a clergyman, and 
has for two years directed the movements of her 
thieving subjects. She presided over their rendez- 
vous, which was a hollow near a junction of railroad 
tracks, covered with boards and rails, with a treae- 
ure cave in a pile of old railroad ties near by. She 
cooked for the band, with an old tree stump for a 
stove, and was fairly wedded to the vagabond life. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A Connecticut 
minister was recentiy called to marry a Massa- 
chusetts couple in the last named State, but found 
that the license was issued in Connecticut. As the 
couple were urgent, the party a journed across the 
State line and in the middle of the rcad, right hands 
were joined and the ceremony accomplished.——A 
fifth avenue swell has sailed for Europe to have some 
portraits painted by the “old masters.”,——Judy 
wants to know if chignons are not hair-ewm-scare-em 
things?——Fashion has decreed that. wedding cards 
shallj be rose-colored._— Don Piatt writes that any 
one possessed of a whole coat, a clean shirt and is a 
member of Congress, can go into Washington suciety 
at once.——Among other things E ugenie brought 
home a white dromedary.—An American youth in 
Dresden bas eloped with a chambermaid and $2000 
of his mother’s money.——Seventeen bridesmaids, 
four clergymen and three bands of music managed 
to marry a pair in England, not long since ——The 
Queen of Holland is jeaious of Madame Musard, and 
refuses to live with the king ——The Princess Louise, 
ot Sweden, is an extravagant young minx; she paid 
32,000 francs for her bridal dress.——Detrvit has a 
female barber, who shaves, cuts hair and shampoos 
in the highest style of the art.——A Western girl 
likes to make bread because it cleans her hands so 
beautifally——Kitchen girls now call themselves 
** ladies of the lower parlor.“ — Carlotta Patti boxed 
her maid’s ears in Cincinnati.——The old English 





and Danish ballads are said to have been ina great 
part the composition of women. 
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BY MRS. RLLEN N 


O, wretched fate that dashed f 
The cup of bliss whose swer 
Could Tan instant longer hav 
My anxious fears, nor show: 
1 now night clasp thee to my 
‘hy pulses thrilled anew with 


In vain I trod the gloomy gra 
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What though I touched the I) 
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And forward leant his lovely 


Had I not moved the very rock 
When softly playing on that 
Could I not e’en the savage be 


Was it then strange that Hade 
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O, how can I describe my rapt: 


A sudden throb through all my 


To seek the upper world whe 


That if a look on thee I once 
Before we passed from out tho 
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The meaning of that clause I s 
And journeying on, sore pres 
One half unconscious glance I 


Since but for that rash act we 


I see beyond no faintest gleam 


Resolved at any cost to bring ° 


What though their hearts wer: 
These memories now but add ti + 


For thy sweet life I plead wi' 


And draw them round me lik: 


The vague yet sweet enchantn . 
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The precious prize was place: 


Life seemed a cup with brimm! « \: 
From Hades thou, beloved, at! 
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Like some pale phantom, woul 
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haps ready to explain, then?” said Russ, hesitatingly. 

“Explain! Lhope not! I am not quite humble 
enough for that. Ishall not stay here to be spied 
upon and suspected, and asked to explain. It’s a 
sneaking thing to spy upon a woman. I am going 
home.” 

“ But—Allegra—” 

‘* What do I care for your buts? I am going—this 
day—this hour—now. Will you have the goodness 
to send my trunksto Wythebarn? For myself, Ican 
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THE LAMENT OF ORPHEUS. 


— — — 
BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


O, wretched fate that dashed from out my hold 
The cup of bliss whose sweets I might not taste! 
Could I an instant longer have controlled 
My anxious fears, nor shown such fatal haste, 
I now inight clasp thee to my heart, sweet wife, 
‘hy pulses thrilled anew with love and life. 


In vain I trod the gloomy graveward track, 

And entered Hades, armed with lyre alone, 
Resolved at any cost to bring-thee back 

From that dim realm which Pluto calls his own; 
Just when the longed-for prize was almost won, 
By one rash, thoughtless act was I undone. 


What thoygh I touched the lyre, and music swelled 
Upon the air with cadence sweet and clear, 
Till e’en the wrath of Pluto was dispelled, 
And forward leant his lovely queen to hear? 
What though their hearts were softened at my prayer? 
| These memories now but add to my despair, 


Had I not moved the very rocks and trees, 

When softly playing on that selfsame lyre? 
Could I not e’en the savage beasts appease, 

And draw them round me like a listening choir? 
Was it then strange that Hades, too, should own 
The vague yet sweet enchanfment of its tone? 


T ne'er before had struck its chords as then; 

For thy sweet life I plead with tuneful speech; 
O, how can I describe my rapture when 

The precious prize was placed within my reach? 
A sudden throb through all my pulses thrilled; 
Life seemed a cup with brimming nectar filled. 


From Hades thou, beloved, at length wert free 
To seek the upper world where sunlight glowed, 
With one strange clause attached to this decree: 
That if a look on thee I once bestowed 
Before we passed from out those realms of night, 
Like some pale phantom, wouldst thou fade from sight. 


The meaning of that clause I scarce discerned; 
And journeying on, sore pressed by doubt and fear, 
One half unconscious glance I backward turned, 
And as I looked, I saw thee disappear. 
What thoughts remorseful e’er will haunt my breast, 
Since but for that rash act we might be blest! 


Hope’s star at length is quenched in utter night; . 
Dark Hades claims its victim; all is oer; 

I see beyond no faintest gleam of light; 
Thy voice, alas, will greet me nevermore. 

Twice lost, Eurydice! O, bitter fate! 

My heart and home are doubly desolate. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MISS COURTLAND ADOPTS A SISTER. 


R. RUSS, will you just 
look at this and see what 
you can make out f it?” 
said Mrs. Dane, the follow- 
ing morning, slipping a 
folded half sheet cf paper 
into the young man’s hand. 

Russ opened and read 
the paper. This is what it 
contained : 


“It is not enough. I 
must see you again this 
afcernoon. In half an 
hour I shali be on the lake 
ina boat. You had better 
be walking down that way. 

‘Yours, ROLAND.” 


Brief enough, but by no means so explicit as Russ 
could have wished. He was still staring at it, trying 
to make out its hidden meaning, end assuring him- 
seif that after all there was nothing to prove that it 
was ever meant for Allegra, when the girl herself 
came in, and, seeing what he held, flew at him like a 
little fary, and snatched the paper from his hand. 

“That is mine. Howdare youread it? I thought 
you a man of honor,” she broke out, quite beside 
herself with anger, her cheeks flaming and her eyes 
shooting fire. 

“Is it yours? I hoped it was not. 





You are per- 


walk.” 
** You are not going?” 
“Tam. You, to read my notes, and ask for ex- 


planation! You, and that odious Mre. Dane, to plot 








and contrive agaiost | your poor, unprotected and un- 
J— cousin! Don’t say another word—I shall 
1) 

She turned, thereupon, and shot out of the room, 
leaving Russ quite overwhelmed by the suddenness 
and violence of the outburst. Twenty minutes after- 
wards, the young man was crossing the hall just as 
the servant admitted two young ladies who had in- 
quired fur Miss Courtland. One of these he quickly 
recognized as Miss Lyddie Penrhyn. 

“Ah, Miss Lyddie,” he said, heartily, “1 was think- 
ing of you only a few minutes ago. It is almost like 
Speaking of angels and hearing their wings, is it 
not? And this, I suppose, is Miss Penrbyn?” 

‘“ Yes, this is my sister. Miss Courtland! Is she 
not here?” Lyddie irquired, in visible embarrass- 
ment. 

Miss Courtland was there, just at the top of the 
stairs, looking down upon this little scene with dilat- 
ing eyes. She came below now, and desired the 
ladies to come up to her room. 


“« That is,” she added, “if my cousin Mr. Middle- 


ton does not think it necessary to overlook our 
interview.” 

Russ eagerly disclaimed any such desire, and the 
young ladies went up stairs. 

* Now,” said Miss Courtland, when they were in 
her room and the door closely shut, “‘ which one of 
you is Lyddie Penrhyn?” 

**T am,” replied the owner of that name. 

** What do you want?” 

** You advertised, did you not, for a companion?” 
ventured Lyddie, who was somewhat bewildered by 
the lady’s bruskness. 

*T did; but you will not suit me.” 

**I do not want the place for myself. This is my 
sister—Celeste Penrhyn. Geoffrey Penrhyn told me, 
this morning, that he thought you might take her 


‘on his recommendation.” 


Miss Courtland seemed to consider for a moment. 
Then her manner underwent a complete change. 

“You a companion!” she said, smiling captivat- 
ingly. ‘I took you for a princess in disguise, my 
dear. To be sure I will take you, if it were only just 
for the pleasure of looking at your sweet face. Come, 
you shall be my sister. 1 am going to adopt you. 
That will be better than having a paid companion. 
If you say ‘ yes,’ kiss me, my dear.” 

The required sign of agreement was given eagerly. 
Lyddie, however, looked rather grave. 

‘¢ Thank you, Miss Courtland, but—” she began. 

**Are you under Miss Lyddie Penrhyn’s guardian- 
ship?” asked Allegra, bitingly. 

‘* Not that I know of,” returned Celeste, taking her 
tone, in some measure, though no doubt unconscious- 
ly, from Miss Courtland’s. 

‘*Then I sball listen to none of her objections. I 
have adopted you, and you belong to me. Is it not 


80?” 
** Yes,” assented Celeste, radiant at the prospect. 


Lam very glad you came this morning. I shall 
leave Westlake for my own house within the hour, 
and you must go with me. You can have your bag- 
gage sent. Now I have nota moment more to lose 
from my packing.” 

Lyddie understood this as a hint for her to go. So 
she quietly kissed her sister, crowding back some 
fast-coming tears by a strong effort. Then she gave 
Miss Courtland a bow as stately as her own, and 
departed. 

Not long afterwards, Miss Courtland came down 
stairs, clad in walking attire, accompanied by Ce- 
leste. Russ met them in the hall. 

Aro you really determined to go?” he enn of 
bis cousin. 

‘** Certainly.” 

*¢T shall send Martin with you, then.” 

‘Thank you.” 

The carriage was ordered accordingly. Russ look- 
ed miserable, Allegra angry, and Celeste smiling and 
beautiful. Their waiting was very nearly in silence, 
though Russ did essay a courteous speech or two to 
Celeste, who answered, chirpingly and clearly, with 
a consciousness that she was addressing a “ nice 
young man.” 

When the carriage came, Russ helped the young 
ladies in, and desired Martin to consider himself at 
Miss Courtland’s service for the rest «f the day, and 
longer, if she desired it. Then, with an exchange of 
distant bows, the cousins parted. 

Two or three days passed laggingly to Russ, during 
which, though always the tender and affectionate 
son, he was still turning over in his mind the recent 
altercation with his cousin, and its cause. But turn 
it as he would, he was unable to find any excuse for 
Allegra’s conduct, albeit he tried hard enough to do 
80, you may be certain. Without it, even, he could 
not find it in his heart to judge her very harshly. 
To be sure, he must cure hiniself of loving her. 
This duty he set before himself very sternly, laying 
down the case as if that—the duty—were his client, 
whose case he was pleading before a rather thick- 
headed jury. 

But alittle penitent note from Allegra reversed 
everything. Like the lawyer in the famous Nose- 
and-Eyes case, Russ shifted sides, and entirely non- 
suited his late client. The note was as follows: 


**‘DEAR CovusIN Russ:—1 hardly dare to write to 
you, and yet I must, because, when one has done 
wrong, it is more cowardly not to make confession 
thereof than to humble one’s self, though I’m very 
much afraid that humility is not my strong point. 
But what can I say, except that I am very sorry for 
giving way so to my temper, and that I hope you 
will be good just this once, and forgive me. Do you 
know I have a fancy that there was some mistake 








| made when the ‘ingredients of which my ——— is 
composed were put together, and that an over-dose 
of peppery stuff was putin? But some time I hope 
I shall learn to 
“* Govern my passi with ab sway, 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away.’ 





“And now, asa penance for my misbehaviour, I 
must tell you all about ‘Roland.’ I have shrunk 
from thia a little, and have tried to think that I 
might satisfy you by some other means, but I doubt 
it I could, and, after all, perhaps it is as well that the 
truth should be told. Roland, then, is Roland Court- 
land, and my half-brotber. His birth was his moth- 
er’s disgrace, and my poor papa’s, likewise; but Aunt 
Lilly must not know this. The knowledge that her 
idolized brother was not a man of perfect morals 
would nearly break ber heart, I think. Of course 
Roland was never openly acknowledged as a Court- 
land, and he does not bear that name now, but he 
himself is aware of bis birth. In my mother’s life- 
time he used to take advantage of my mother’s sen- 
sitiveness upon the subject to extort muney, and now 
he has begun the same thing with me. 

* You will, perhaps, remember that I changed my 
mind about buying some gloves, the first day we went 
into Wytheburn. It was because I saw him behind 
the counter. I hoped he had not seen me, but be 
had, and he bas given me a good deal of trouble 
since. I have now, at quite a sacrifice of money, 
prevailed upon him to leave the country, and—you 
may think it unsisterly—but I cannot help hoping 
that I shall never see him again. 

My housekeeper is here—did I tell you that she 
is from Riverview?—So there is still a connecting 
link between me and the old home. My adopted sis- 
ter is as sweet and charming as possible. 

‘© Come and see us, will you not?—that is, if you 
can find it in your heart to forgive me—and please 
give my affectionate regards to Aunt Lilly. 

“Yours penitently, CousIN ALLEGRA.” 


Of course Russ forgave his cousin on the instant 
and—again of course—was more in love with ber 
than ever. He sent her a rapturous little note, 
thanking her in the warmest terms for her confi- 
dence, and assuring her that she had removed a 
weight like that of Pelion piled on Ossa from his 
mind. To this he added a promise to see her soon, 
and signed himself ‘“‘ Yours devotedly,” after the 
manner of ardent lovers. 

“There, that indiscretion is neutralized,” com- 
mented Allegra, when she had read this missive; 
“but I must be more careful in fature.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
IN PARAGON SQUARE, 


CELESTE had never been so happy in her life. 
Miss Courtland seemed never tired of petting and 
caressing her prime favorite. Presents were lavished 
upon her. Her instinctive delight in fine attire was 
fully gratified. The little outfit of new clothes, 
which had exhausted all the remaining hoard of the 
sisters, and which Lyddie’s deft fingers bad made up 
to save cost—depriving the weary shop-girl of much 
needed sleep for that purpose—were voted “ dowdy ” 
by the munificent Lady Bountiful who had taken 
Celeste in hand. 

“‘ The garret will be a convenient place for thege, 
dear,” said Allegra, “and you shall wear things more 
befitting your station. Now that we are done far- 
nishing and arranging, we shall have nothing to do 
but beautify ourselves. Not that either cf us needs 
it very much, but I like the setting to match the 
gew. So we will be fine, I promise you.” 

“How good you are!” cried Celeste, embracing 
her. 

“Don’t be too sure of that. I have never been 
ambitious of preeminent goodness since I used to 
read in children’s story-books how the good little 
girls always died and went to heaven. I suppose it’s 
horribly naughty, but I’d rather be a little bit wicked 
and stay where I am.” 

“The good ones don’t always die, or else Lyddie 
would never have grown up,“ said Celeste, thoughbt- 
fally. 

* Don’t, 1 beg of you! I can never bear to hear 
about these paragons of goodness, they are always 80 
tiresome. And, besides, when you get at the truth 
of the matter, they are no better at heart than the 
rest of mankind. I always mistrust a saintly, smooth- 
tongued woman, who makes a show of caring a good 
deal more for others than herself. It is always the 
homely ones who adopt that style, and they know 
what they are about, you may be sure. It is just as 
if she should say, ‘ See here, young man—I may not 
be so fair to look upon as my prettier sister, but I’m 
@ marvel of goodness—come and take me.’”’ 

Celeste had never thought of the matter in that 
light before, but she bad great faith in Allegra, and 
somehow it began to seem to her asif all Lyddie’s 
sisterly kindness might have been only an inflated 
advertisement of herself. 

The sisters did not often meet. Lyddie had divined 
from the first that she would bean unwelcome visitor 
to the mistress of the grand house in Paragon Square. 
One or two early calls confirmed ber in this belief. 
She was treated by Miss Courtland with cutting 

coldness. “I will never go there again,” she resolved. 
And Celeste, on her part, found little leisure to seek 
her sister. If she spoke of going to see her, Miss 
Courtland had always some pian for that particular 
time, and required Celeste’s attendance. Wytheburn 
society received these beautiful young ladies with 
open arms, and they were soon occupied in a round 





of gayeties. 


Sometimes it happened that Celeste, richly dressed 
and accompanied by her fashionable acquaintances, 
met Lyddie, jaded and shabby, retarning from the 
store. At first the pale face of the latter seemed to 
light up wonderfully at these casual encounters, but 
Celeste did not seem to derive much pleasure from 
them. She usually hurried by, with a half reluctant, 
half-apologetic greeting. Lyddie began to compre- 
hend that Celeste was ashamed of her shabbiness. 
After that, she nsed to turn down some other street, 
and go home by a longer way, if she found herself in 
danger of meeting Miss Courtland’s party. 

Allegra found her present life much to her liking. 
In one thing, however, she was disappointed. She 
bad counted upon having Russ Middleton for a con- 
stant cavalier, but Mrs. Middleton, eftar seeming to 
recover rapidly for a few days, grew suddenly worse. 
The doctor ordered e change of climate, Opportune- 
ly, a small legacy was left her about this time, which 
enabled the mother and son, without further involv- 
ing the estate, to engage in a season of travelling. 
They went South in the fall, and Westlake was closed. 

Russ had been so much occupied by preparations 
for departure that he ecarcely found time to see his 
cousin at all; but the last evening of bis stay at 
home he set apart for her. Inthe morning he sent 
her a little note, requesting to have that evening 
with her alone. Old Martin brought back word, 
however, that Miss Courtland and Celeste bad gone 
into the interior of the country to spend a few days 
at the country-seat of a friend. There was no time 
to make a journey thither, and Middleton went away 
without seeing Allegra. That young lady was cross 
for a whole day on learning, at her return, that Russ 
had gone, and I am afraid she thought some un- 
amiable things about the young man’s devotion to 
his mother, which seemed continually to come be- 
tween herself and him. 

Besides her disappointment about Russ, Allegra 
had one other source of mental disquiet. This was 
her housekeeper, Mrs. Dickson. Clearly there was 
no love lost between this pair. Celeste often won- 
dered why Mrs. Dickson had come to Paragon Square, 
and, having come, why she stayed there. She was 
not a prepossessing woman, personally. Fat she was, 
but not fair, and considerably more than forty. She 
was generally over-dreseed, talked loudly, and was 
not sparing of her words. Over Allegra she seemed 
to bold some sort of authority, galling to the latter, 
which, nevertheless, she submitted to with a show «f 
willingness. 

The winter passed gayly. Allegra and Celeste 
were both acknowledged belles. Geoffrey Penrhyt 
was generally “‘on the trail” of the latter, but he 
did not venture too near, contenting himself, perforce 
it may be, with watching her afar off. It was notic- 
ed, however, that those young men who evinved a 
disposition to become Celeste’s lovers did not find 
much favor in the eyes of that worldly- wise cynic. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
"MRS. DICKSON'S NEWS. 


WE pass by the spring, which brought no incidents 
worthy of mention, and come around again to leafy, 
lovely June. The question of a summer resort-was 
under discussion between Allegra and Celeste, when 
enter Mrs. Dickson, “ bristling all over with some- 
thing of importance, like an excited gobbler in a 
farmyard,” Allegra whispered to her favorite. 

“* Well, girls, what do you suppose I have heard?” 
Mrs. Dickson asked, noisily, in blissful ignorance of 
Miss Courtland’s disrespectful aside. 

* Nothing, probably,’’ replied Allegra, affecting to 
yawn. 

** You wont say so when you have heard. It is the 
greatest news alive!’ 

** Probably an importation of unicorns, then, since 
it is believed by modern zw logists that the gnus of 
the present time are the unicorns of the ancients.” 

I don’t know auything about zoologers or uni- 
corns, though I have seen a cage of lions in a me- 
nagerie; but I don’t see what all that has got to do 
with my news.” 

“ Nothing, of course; so let us bear it.” 

* You know the Mordaunts?” 

Allegra nodded listlessly. 

“ Mrs. Gerry is the head woman at their house, 
and I’ve just been in to see her. They are an Eng- 
lish family, you know, and they’ve got a country- 
seat pretty well down the river towards the sea- 
shore, which, a beautiful place it is, Mre. Gerry says, 
and a delightful spot to get rusty in.” 

‘*Is that Mrs. Gerry’s emendation of to rusticate, 
or your own?” asked Allegra, demurely. 

“J don’t know,” answered Mrs. Dickson, with a 
puzzled look; “ but, as I was telling you, they are 
making up a party to meet a couple: f English gen- 
tlemen, and one of them a real, genuine, Simon-Pure 
lordship, which is Lord Sefton.” 

*‘ Well?” interrogated Allegra, beginning to be 
interested. 

‘‘“Who are going to be invited, do you mean? 
There’s Russ Middleton—he’s coming home next 
week—and some Hazlitts from Boston, and Geoffrey 
Penrhyn, and you and Celeste, and— Well, I don’t 
remember the rest.” 

“0, that will be splendid!” cried Allegra, with 
vivacity. ‘I know Lord Sefton. We were intro- 

duced at the American minister’s, when I was in 
England. Probably tbe other gentleman is his friend 
Ulric St. George. They were always inseparable. 
Then J think the Hazlitts must be Walter and bis + 
sister Maud. They are all people worth knowing, 
Celeste. Which of the young gentlemen will you 





speak for?” 
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“ Not Lord Sefton. 
me about St. George.” 

** He is connected with half the British peerage, is 
rich, handsome, and as stiff as a man made out of 
buckram would be.” 

“ Enough of him. Now about Mr. Hazlitt?” 

“Walt Hazlitt is delightful. The Hazlitts, you 
know, are one of the wealthiest families in Boston. 
Walt is the only son. He is quite talented, besides, 
I believe—composes music, and sings divinely. Have 
you made your choice?” 

O yes—the superlative Walter, of course. Can’t 
you give me some idea of his tastes, so that I may 
know how to please him?” 

“T don’t believe you will have to study for that. 
He likes beauty, and grace, and sweetness, so of 
course he will like you. But we shall want some 
new dresses, and you must have a set of pearls. Fine 
feathers make fine birds, it is said, and we will see 
what the city can afford us in the way of plumage. 
Come, get on your things. I feel just in the mood of 
handling and selecting beautiful goods to-day.” 

Their shopping expedition brought them, among 
other places, to the store in which Lyddie tended. 
Miss Courtland never went in there if she could help 
it, but to-day she wanted something peculiarly rich 
in laces, which could only be obtained at that place. 
Lyddie changed color slightly on seeing the richly- 
dressed ladies come in. Miss Courtland sailed by 
her counter loftily, but Celeste hesitated when she 
came opposite her sister, and finally stopped there. 

‘*How do you do, Lyddie?” she said. “I must 
not stay but a minute, because Allegra will miss me. 
She is so fond of me, you know. We are going to leave 
Wytheburn soon, to join a party at the Mordaunts’ 
country-seat. It is about ten miles from here. There 
is going to be a real English lord among the guests, 
and the Hazlits, and some other people—O! and Russ 
Middleton. You used to know him, I believe. I 
suspect that he is in love with Allegra. Dear me, 
Lyddie, how pale you are! You ought to get a vaca- 
tion, by-and-by, and go out to the Farm. Geoffrey 
Penrhyn has bought it, you know, and I’m sure he 
would be willing for you to go and make Hannah a 
little visit. But we shall have such gay times at the 
Mordaunts—and, Lyddie, can you spare me a little 
money to get me some boots and one or two other 
trifles. Allegra is buying me ever so many nice new 
dresses, but she don’t think of boots, and such com- 
mon things, and she gives me so much that I don’t 
like to ask her.”” 

Lyddie slipped some money into her sister’s hand. 
It was what she had intended for the purchase of a 
new dress, but she could do without it. 

**T hope you will enjoy the visit as much as you 
anticipate,” she said. ‘*‘ When are you coming to see 
me? I looked for you last evening.” 

“TI thought of coming, but Allegra wanted me to 
go out with her. I will find time to run in before we 
gZ0 away. Why, Lyddie, there is Russ Middleton 
coming in. I didn’t know he had got back.” 

He came to Lyddie’s counter and shook hands with 
her heartily, before noticing Celeste. Then he recol- 
lected the latter, and gave his hand to her, too. 

** When did you come?” Celeste asked. 

‘East night. I was passing the store, and thought 
I would run in to see if my old friend, Miss Lyddie, 
were still here. Where is Allegra?” 

Allegra was just returning for Celeste, and over- 
heard what he said. ‘“‘He comes to see her first,” 
she thought, with exceeding bitterness. She noticed, 
too, that a soft light had come into Lyddie’s eyes, 
and that the hands with which she was tying up a 
parcel trembled perceptibly. Looking up just then, 
Lydia caught Miss Courtland’s eye. Its expression 
was loftily contemptuous. Lyddie felt herself flung 
down by its glance into the lowest depths of the Val- 
ley of Humiliation. 

‘* Here is Allegra,” said Celeste, noticing her then. 

Russ turned quickly to meet his cousin, who re- 
ceived him rather coldly. 

** | was just coming to see you,” he said. “It is 
fortunate I stepped in here, or I should have missed 
you.” 

** Weare going home now. If you have finished 
your call here, you may go with us.” 
**T will come in here again. 

Lyddie.” 

Allegra’s coldness vanished as soon as they had left 
the store. 

* Don’t let it make you vain, young man, but I am 
glad to see you,” she said, gayly. 

**T shall strive for a reasonable humility, but may 
not compass it at the first attempt.” 

** Do you mean to ‘ try, try again?’” 

**T shall persevere. Do you know the philology of 
that word?” 

**T am not sure that I do.” 

** There was once an English gentleman—one Per- 
cy Vere—a relation, as it is supposed, of Lord Vere. 
This gentleman was refused elcven times by the lady 
of his love, but she accepted him the twelfth. This 
name passed into a proverb, and, in time, to persist 
became to persevere. The incident has not been fer- 
reted out yet by the philologists, but they are dig- 
ging pretty deep for derivations now-a-days, and I 
dare say they may light upon this one in time.” 

‘© What nonsense! I could invent a better story 
than that to found the word upon, if Ichose. But 
apropos of English gentlemen—are you going to 
Inchburg with the Mordaunts?” 

““T suppose so. Itis as well to go mad with the 
multitude.” 

‘I would rather go merry mad than melancholy 
mad, and the latter, at least, we are not likely to do 
at Inchburg. Is Aunt Lilly going?” 


I shall leave him for you. Tell 


Good-day, Miss 


“No. She is so impressed with the delights of 
‘home, sweet home,’ that she is not willing to leave 
it again so soon.” 

Is she perfectly recovered?” 

“Perfectly. I have never seen her in better 
health.” 

They had now reached Paragon Square. Other 
callers came immediately, so that Kuss had no op- 
portunity for confidential talk with his cousin, but he 
was at liberty to admire her splendid beauty and to 
take his part in a melee of gay badinage, in which all 
joined with spirit and such capacity for it as they 
chanced to possess. Though, if Middleton’s judg- 
ment may be allowed, Allegra was preeminent in 
wit as wellas in beauty. His old love for his cousin 
burned up with renewed ardor, and she on her part 
seemed to exhibit towards him a coy tenderness. He 
thought the time could not be far distant when she 
must be his promised wife. 





CHAPTER IX. 
BOATING BY MOONLIGHT. 


THE Mordaunts’ country-seat was, as Mrs. Gerry 
had described it, a beautiful place. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mordaunt were themselves genial people, who enter- 
tained splendidly, and they had taken pains to gath- 
er a select and brilliant party about them. In this 
they had succeeded admirably. 

Lord Sefton was, of course, the central luminary 
around whom all the rest revolved. His sayings were 
quoted on all possible occasions; his tastes adopted 
with charming adaptedness; his humor consulted 
with admirable amiability—all tending to prove that 
snobocracy is by no means limited to the country 
which gave birth to the great snobographer; prov- 
ing, too, that something else than a declaration that 
all men are created equal’’ is necessary to put all 
men upon a level. 

Personally, Lord Sefton was a plain and somewhat 
inferior-looking gentleman. His manners, however, 
were agreeable. For the rest, he talked well, laugh- 
ed when amused, and—I suppose—ate when hungry. 

His friend Ulric St. George was much finer-looking, 
though his bearing showed a sort of Coriolanus pride 
and loftiness, which at first made him seem rather 
unapproachable. Some of the young ladies—Allegra 
among the rest—ridiculed his stiffness, but all were 
proud to be noticed by him. 

Walter Hazlitt was a pale, dreamy-eyed youth, 
with thin, sensitive lips, and a subdued gentleness of 
manner, which, however, could fire up suddenly in 
defence of truth and generosity, or in scathing de- 
nunciation of all manner of meanness. 

His sister Maud Hazlitt was a fine-looking girl, 
rather proud and stately, but carrying a gentle wo- 
man’s heart underneath her dignity. 

Miss Courtland and Celeste were of the party, and 
Geoffrey Penrhyn and Russ Middleton. There were 
several others, also, but none whom it is now neces- 
sary to particularize. 

Lord Sefton remembered Allegra, and professed 
himself happy to see her again, which prior acquain- 
tance made her straightway an object of envy among 
the other young ladies. At first, indeed, it seemed as 
if, except Allegra, none of them were to be any the 
better for having a ‘“‘ my lord” among them. This 
state of things did not contribute materially to Russ 
Middleton’s peace of mind. He bore the torture, 
however, if torture it was, with the well-bred 
stoicism demanded by society for sufferings of that 
nature. 

Geoffrey Penrhyn was on friendly terms with most 
of the young ladies, but he contrived to watch Ce- 
leste pretty closely. Except Allegra, she was the 
most admired of- the girls present, and at least 
one. gentleman regarded her as peerless. That 
was Walter Hazlitt. He was attracted to her from 
the first, and she seemed pleased by his attentions, 
but then she was equally pleased to have Russ Mid- 
dleton, or St. George, or either of the young Harleys 
notice her. The girl certainly was a good deal of a 
coquette. 

With billiards, croquet, music, dancing, feasting, 
boating, and a succession of pleasant drives, a fort- 
night went by “like a dream,” as Maud Hazlitt 
declared. 

IT don’t see the resemblance. It has rather been 
like a jubilant chorus, chanted in Arcadia,” said her 
brother, with his eyes upon Celeste Penrhyn. 

“ Or a fool’s paradise,” muttered Geoffrey Penrhyn, 
under his breath. 

** What are we to do to-day?” asked Allegra. 

‘Let us play keep house, and go visiting, just as 
the children we saw yesterday did.” 

“Capitall’? exclaimed Lord Sefton. ‘“ But the 
young ladies can’t set up housekeeping without us. 
We will be chosen by lot. Mrs. Mordaunt shall pre- 
pare slips of paper with our names, and the girls 
shall draw us. Now hold your breath, all of you, and 
see how Fate will distribute us.” 

Of course there was no one with the hardihood to 
object where Lord Sefton approved. Mrs. Mordaunt 
prepared the lots, and Russ Middleton was drawn 
by Maud Hazlitt, Lord Sefton fell to Celeste, at 
which Walter Hazlitt looked blank, and Geoffrey 
Penrhyn sardonic. The latter appeared rather to 
enjoy the other’s discomtiture. He himself was 
drawn by Allegra, St. George by Mrs. Mordaunt, and 
Walt Hazlitt by a pretty little blonde, named Clara 
Wayne. The drawing afforded considerable amuse- 
ment, and when all were mated a good deal of pro- 
miscuous fun ensued. Celeste understood the part of 
ashrewish dame, and acted it with such vigor that 





Lord Sefton was quite charmed. Allegra adopted the 





role of a jealous wife, and Mrs. Mordaunt ran to ex- 
travagance, each supporting her assumed character 
with great vivacity. 

Until now Lord Sefton had not taken much notice 
of Celeste, but having had his attention called to her 
by the workings of fate, he seemed in no wise in- 
clined to withdraw it of his own accord. Allegra’s 
eyes snapped a little when his lordship called for 
“my wife” to join him in a ride that afternoon. 
Perhaps she did not quite like being supplanted by 
her favorite, but she was all sweetness to Celeste at 
her return, and afterward, though Lord Sefton was 
almost always at Celeste’s side now. The latter felt 
a little uneasiness at first, but when she found that 
Allegra did not seem offended, she put all anxieties 
away, and allowed herself the gratification of being 
constantly preferred by the great man of the party. 
Her dreams at this time were very highly colored. 
Less than a year ago she had been penniless and 
homeless, and now—now—who could tell what might 
happen? 

Walter Hazlitt’s dreamy eyes grew unutterably 
sad as the days went by and he could scarcely ever 
get a word with Celeste. He used to lie in wait for 
her in shady places about the grounds, but she had 
usually the tact to avoid him. His sad eyes were 
always a reproach to her, whenever she encountered 
their gaze. Geoffrey Penrhyn was equally dissatis- 
fied, probably, but he showed it in a different way 
from Hazlitt. He gave Lord Sefton scowling looks, 
and was by no means sparing of sharp speeches to 
Celeste. One evening, as the girl came tripping 
down a garden walk, he sprang out from some shrub- 
bery, and caught her by the arm. His face was 
pale, and in the moonlight looked livid. 

** Celeste!” 

Goodness, Cousin Pen! 
me!” 

** How long is this to go on?” 

“ This moonlight, do you mean? You had better 
consult the almanac.” 

** No—this torture.” 

“Where is it? I don’t see any. What sort of 
creature is it?” 

** Let us have no trifling. Iam too much in earn- 
est for that. Have you promised to marry Lord 
Sefton?” 

“Dear me, no! He hasn’t asked me. Mercy! 
what is that?’’ pointing to the ground at her feet. 

Geoffrey Penrhyn let go her arm and began to 
look for the object which had frightened her. Ce- 
leste, thus released, ran nimbly off to the house. 

It was all a sham fright. She shall not escape 
me so another time. It is her vanity, and not her 
heart, that is concerned in this. My lady is carrying 
it off in high feather. I wonder it 1 cannot contrive 
to disturb her serenity a little?” 

At early twilight of the next day, the whole party, 
with one exception, were on the piazza, equipped for 
an evening excursion upon the river. 

** Whom are we waiting for now?” asked Celeste, 
a little impatiently. 

‘*For Mr. Penrhyn. He asked permission to invite 
a friend to join the party this evening,” Mrs. Mor- 
daunt returned. 

** There he comes, and a lady with him. 
who it is?” said Maud Hazlitt. 

“She looks like a kitchen maid,” Lord Sefton 
whispered to Celeste, whose hand was upon his arm. 

Celeste laughed slightly, but with a crimsoning 
cheek. She had seen at a glance that it was her sis- 
ter Lyddie, in her shabby shop attire, with Geoffrey 
Penrhyn. 

“What did she come for?” thought Celeste, as, 
mortified and angry, she pushed on toward the river 
without waiting to speak to her sister. 

The latter, perceiving this movement and divining 
its cause, was greatly distressed that she had not set 
up her will against her cousin’s and refused to come. 
But Geoftrey Penrhyn had been imperative. He 
would not even await for her to change her dress. 
In the hurry and excitement of the moment, and 
her longing to see Celeste, and perhaps to get a 
glimpse of the gayety which has always an attraction 
for youth, she had consented, though not without re- 
sistance, to accompany him. This she regretted al- 
most as soon as she had started, and now she would 
have given anything, she thought, to be quietly 
back in her room again. It was too late for regrets, 
however. Mrs. Mordaunt received her courteously, 
though perhaps with a little inward surprise, when 
Geoffrey Penrhyn presented her. Allegra Courtland 
turned away disdainfually, to escape an introduction, 
but Russ Middleton met the new-comer cordially. 

St. George thereupon offered his arm to Allegra, 
which she accepted, though not without a backward 
glance at Middleton. He was still talking to Lyddie, 
and enjoying himself well, apparently. 

“To think of that girl coming here!’’ said Miss 
Courtland, angrily. She bad not meant to say it, 
but the words slipped out unawares. 

‘* Who is she?” asked St. George. 

“A mere nobody—a shop-girl!’’ Allegra retorted. 
**Such people have no discretion at all. They are 
like dandelion seed, always planting themselves just 
where they are not wanted.” 

St. George shrugged his shoulders and curled his 
lip. His patrician blood was up in arms at this ple- 
beian intrusion. 

** Such a thing could not have happened in Eng- 
land,” he said, proudly. ‘‘ These mixed institutions 
of yours have a tendency to break down society.” 

Meanwhile Celeste was in no enviable frame of 
mind. She was unwilling to offend Lyddie, but how 
could she acknowledge to Lord Sefton that this girl, 
who, as he had said, looked like a kitchen-maid, was 
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her sister? It would be impossible to avoid this, 
however, if they all went sailing together. Just 
then her eye caught a little boat lying at the water’s 
edge, and a thought flashed into her mind. She 
dared not speak it out, but she exclaimed, with 
seeming rapture, “ O, what a darling little boat! I 
wish—” and there she stopped. 

“ Itis a nice little craft,” said Lord Sefton, “and 
just large enough for two. I hope that you were 
going to wish that we two were going in it.” * 

** No—” replied Celeste, but, as it was spoken, the 
monosyllable was scarcely a denial. 

“T wish it, then; will you come?” 

“Yes. It will be such fun to run away from the 
others. They are nowhere in sight yet, and we can 
leave them a long way to run if they mean to over- 
take us.” 

She stepped into the boat thereupon, and was im- 
mediately followed by Lord Sefton. They were al- 
ready well out upon the river when the rest reached 
the landing-place. 

“Where are they?” was naturally inquired by 
half a dozen voices in a breath; but the absence of 
the little boat told the story, and a laugh and a shout 
from the pair upon the river established its trath. 

The larger boat was speedily filled and embarked. 
Middleton, and Penrhyn, Lyddie, and Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, formed a small group at the stern, but Russ 
was soon called by Allegra, in a somewhat pe- 
remptory tone, to the other end of the boat. After- 
ward she treated him with marked graciousness, and 
so kept him near her. 

They were nearly all in high spirits, and laugh 
and song floated over the water. The gayety cen- 
tered chiefly around Russ and Allegra, who were 
both particularly mirthfal. Lyddie could frequently 
hear the mellow voice of the former, though unable 
to distinguish his words. Somehow it seemed to her 
that the short distance which divided them shut her 
into outer darkness. And then she was uneasy 
about Celeste. Besides the dread of having offended 
her by coming, she was beginning to feel another 
fear. It was now some time since they had seen the 
smaller boat, and a growing alarm on that account 
seized hold upon her mind. She kept her uneasiness 
to herself, however, reflecting that she had no right 
to trouble others with her forebodings. Only when 
it was proposed to change their course and return 
home, did she give utterance to her anxiety. 

‘* Where do you think the other boat is? I dop’t 
like to go back without knowing it is safe,” she ven- 
tured to affirm. 

‘‘There can be no danger. Lord Sefton is as much 
at home on the water as at a dinner-table,” said Mrs. 
Mordaunt, reassuringly. ‘‘We could hardly expect 
to overtake them, as their craft is so much lighter 
than ours, and they had got well started before we 
set off.” 

So Lyddie, who was unwilling to seem trouble- 
some, stifled her fears as well as she could, though 
after their course was changed, she could not help 
continually straining her eyes in backward glances 
through the shadowy moonlight. 

By-and-by some one remarked that it was strange 
the other boat was not yet seen returning. 

** We shall see no more of Lord Sefton to-night. 
He has gone out to sea,” young Harley declared, 
jestingly; at which Lyddie’s anxiety broke out in the 
sharp inquiry: 

** Do you think there has been any accident?” 

Young Harley, appalled by the terror in her voice, 
which rung through the whole bouat’s length, eagerly 
protested that he meant nothing of the sort, and that 
in reality he had not meant anything but a jest. 

“Why is that little thing so worried? Does she 
claim Lord Sefton as a sweetheart?” asked St. 
George. 

“Why not?” returned Allegra. ‘There is no 
telling what preposterous claims that sort of people 
will set up.” 

‘“‘Her anxiety is for her sister,” said Russ Mid- 
dleton, incisively. 

Somehow Allegra’s speech had jarred upon him 
gratingly. 

“ Her sister?” from St. George, in a tone of puzzled 
inquiry. 

“Yes. Celeste Penrhyn is her sister.” 

** Miss Courtland, is this true?” 

“IT believe they are half-sisters, but they hardly 
ever meet. They are so different in every way,” 
with an expressive shrug. 

“They are different,” Russ Middleton interposed ; 
‘* Lyddie Penrhyn is thoroughly generous and unsel- 
fish, otherwise she would have been a rich heiress 
now, instead of an overworked shop-girl. A fortune 
was left her, on condition that she would share no 
portion of it with her sister, but she loved Celeste 
better than money, and the fortune was rejected.” 

“Sheis a noble girl, then. Middleton, you must 
introduce me,” said St. George, heartily. 

““ Why have we not known this before?” question- 
ed Maud Hazlitt. ‘I thought she had a sweet, kind 
face. I am going to beg the favor of a better ac- 
quaintance.” 

“I will go with you,” said Clara Wayne. 

“And I, if I may,” St. George declared. 

‘* Why do you not join the hegira?’”’ Allegra de- 
manded of Russ, when the others were gone. 

** Because I prefer to stay with you.’’ 

** Are you afraid I shall get desperate and drown 
myself for spite, if left alone?” 

“Why should you feel spite, or I accuse you 
ef it?” 

“There is no reason for it, of course; but as for 
that Lyddie Penrhyn, with her sham saintliness, I 
detest her!” 
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CHAPTER X 
AT THE COUNTER. 
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squash woukd certainly have teem quite eavinas—~ I Before the service wat over. quite a pices bile 
shall leave you im my mother’s care ior the presemi, dirtatiem was poiten up detweem the Two youry peo 
aad I hope she may DX peeve to be & very sicer ple They kebed om the same bymer-bwk, their 
keeper, though to well you the truin, I have my ms delicately ciowed bands almoxt teochirg each other; 
givings. If you are afraid of ber—" 4 —— — ————— they moved with reiereme w 
“1 am not im the least,” sal Lyddie, smiling cack ¢ > ther wanbed each other earmestiy ont 
faintly, amd lsyimg ber hand spon ome of Nrs. Mii- | pong age cg Bb sa 
dieton’s. Miss Barclay made cut this mrek: thai the gea- 
“J admire your courage, then. You are net ex- teman bad tbe air of am exquiie, was periciiy 
pected to go back to the sure at present. If my drened,and keew bow tw st ull His bands and 
mother attempts to play the tyrant yoa must tele- feet were semal, and well glowed and dooted, and bs 
graph for me. I shall be most happy w become your handkerchief was of the Enest Dmem-cambric. 
defender in sacha case. Now good-by.” 

His mother followed to see him od, bat retarned 
«He is the best som im the world,” she sad, | 
‘and bas the grandest, truest beart, bat i care say 
you are thinking about geese thai are always Swans 
iT et bow speck getber to }ook im each other's faces, ever bad thai 
you must miss him when he is away.” deen decervas inchercb. Bet, the service over, the 
And at that word “miss "—reminding ber of whom = gem tleman terned deliberately and made a profound 
she herself must miss through all ber coming lile—a dow to the lady for her courtery, and then each gave 
fiood of tears came, sach as she had not yet im¢alged the other a good look. : 
im since tidings of the ket beat had reached her. One saw a pretty Monde woman with a dimple in 
Mrs. Middleton caressed and soothed ber as well as ber cheek, the other saw a remarkably Dancsome 
she was able, and the two kindly, gentle hearts were | daré-baired, éark-eyed man with features like carved 
drawn together by a mutaal affinity. | marble, and the mest perfect mustache and beard 
Lyddie could have found no better retreat in ber thai could be seen. 
sorrow than that to which Rass Miidieion hai car-) Of course there wasa 
ried ber. | gation, and the quexticn, 
| om all sides. 

i No ope seemed to know mach about him. He had 
As fathers lov2 their daughters better than sons, come to Seaton the day before. and was stopping at 
the hctel. How lng be meant to Stay there, where 


and mothers love their sons better than daaghters, 
| so do sisters fee] towards brothers 2 more copstant he was from, and where be was going. bo one coukl 
} tell. 
: 


“Ma. We only Sau tac if Due aot ommend, 
ed ashore am eee uat ap..” 

“QO @né)) Sod Tam kesh amenity slime” 

“Not alin. Winn lave thiemiix,” aud Midian, 
wie, i a daspersoe andi tie someting comes 
iy, cualé had mutiny demas chem cits. 
| * Primi?” cugencad Louie, interenpecieailr: ami 
WED o wittn) gui om Der ged ere, ami & wondietmr 
mmerndality cin, she tommad ap wait wm & imo 


" iia aly tiie Mellin, te dine dette tin 
Parise: Depem calling xp itm of Gite let Dune. 
Lydtie, wie was yim we cum the clamge s or 
mai Weenies ber, tik erary word at i ih wane 6 ca 
mye edge drawn cudelly acco & aew~aniie won. 

* Put —aerency-tee—aqgio— tee — a” 

Wrist lady woe it im the Qume with Lard Seto?” 
(@aibad the cmammer. 

It Wt MANETS a ge ower Ghee MIE BE. 

* Poly —serenty-ive—aipiy-iee—am—” 

Wisc the mext piece was Loviiife did ao sem, tr & 
bhur came ever her eras amd sie teil Lemeity ap the 
Goer. 

Bass sprame acre the comer ami lifted ler om. 
The shopieeger came aryamd thom bis diesit op agit 
| what was the matter. 

* Wiss Pawo best bad ei ces. Cam won ail 
| mae where she was?” nywirsd Baum. 

| ‘Whe ether Gad mat know, en thamght aoe of the 
gz im these mit fe wie we =e we 

(_ eray to imierrnpsce them amd came ek poexenciir 
| witht the dasinad inmdmmascimn. Lyditie bed mm yen 
Trerived. Ease comsiiderad a momen. and demermin~ | 
| ed Ge caery ber ap Ros mie. 
| “She masd men come inp the stare agai anil she 
| feels quine shiz Ge Gp a” amid the shrpkerger, 
| kimdly, ater be bed belged Bose wp gon ber mo 
— 

Whe L came ¶ 4 gait of Kimé eres, 
| wet with ermpechy, were ber emiderity. 

“Where am I?” asta’ Lr die, cying @ re. 

i Lie sl. Gear,” sed Mire. Md Sen. “Tou ae 
| among triends.* 

i ~ Pramas?” reqestad Lrddie agem, weetoly amd 
| Secretalsaniy, as she had dome when Ress made une | 
ad the seme ward. 

= Wil yoo aon kere me fie ome 


Zeeey dow of ratied musiiu of the mest delxaie raped 
ef a tlm of a yocket-barmdbercdiket a tiny pair o 

hands im the most teantifelly ftiimg dust a 
Paris gloves, a lace shawl, and some faating sprays 
of pale Dlee Sowers banging from the bomnet. Far- 


little Gutter im the congre- 
“Who is be?” was asked 














wards each otber. 
ia — morning. Ose giance | sentiment of sitachment than to 
eS +a, 
¥s~Ee m, > ⁊ —if — — 


The gextieman om his side was aware of a fall, | 


ther than that be saw mot, for they sat too pear to. 


Wite Suoriag wet cut iil. The were gest more 
mg the soni her nites Need lini anoesire Fs em She 
uma, ant Zee stant Qe aniianne ecm on the 
Qikcieom Hiei Mie Gaordke bem wranygee, de 
writ here geal lim We on agpaomn wuversnis 
ores, lat aie lead eee ce maui af She wart ap be 
ae. an ee chee were Ge elim, =p, ee) lag~ 
eum & gaowe af Dim ani sem Dac be lnitent 
eerTess* ac lun aie sadist er Uiingie a diegem & 
itis ami gece lim ewer ww sly & ew ot Ears 
seuymiicom. The somnygac Neal op dacracra wi Zhe 
ar af & gm. 

“Bie curtani}r ainine wn,” Sere sail, ae Qe 
men peenei om. “She weil eek all awe am, (ff Dee Dee 
aut aetmpmite.” 

Tie mest dag ACh mew sie’ omer 
ny Qe smog. Bb ume we Am Bounnan, 
ant le wre Shimmy wt ageming & aman oie Qe. 

Sur & ein wat manlind on Ses, "lure suai 
were soem ag op Ghee ak, amd am ino was 
cimeaal nomathians 

No muta ah gectinis. Suive hk Mac wih 
Ds mmo el accent were alin. acme ams De 
toc ut Segogmaen the aban wwmaremnsé with Shira 
peg them She het temiilies im oreo. Wh. Ronn 
at says Ve acquit of Che ment onfoensial 
gna i Gown, scam Dem We. Romig amd 
the Tuner amd samy Sher heuer and ager 
Tum, the Timp wet dame. The allies Grek She mae 
tp ent @ietunes be Wim, The muthbers were al 
aoc % gine Tha amt amir Ghee came af ap oe 
tat, ani viymeat & pmdkemam ami he wihikter 
yemmamnsd te shavilmeste & wey anumgilidend 
mst. 

Somevar, 2m ene Bh at ere w quadvum lim 
mau. Wem ant ome Gh veteran be lawded af 
Gham wih am ak af such suegee amd pecgieaie, as 
© winery umadie Gp emoertaim the idee Dat there 
wend he anedhing Gaatetnl alued him, daa Gee 
were slumoad, and g76 an ingeessim Dhet Nir. Bree 
Te wet 2 gern we wel bare and Gacmyguihed, 


ie mencimad w acho few the cailage at wha 
et ind goedusand ac che ape at Dwemie, Deen wee 
bute, Sui thet be bed tering 2 Bucvge ore 
react, hac he led spent & reer or Dee im New Turek, 
FOE yramye mae te culling, amd spuie oasmallte 
at carta pemminenc genciampem thece whe were a 
Qua at bois. 

“1 Gp wut quite understand,” be seid, ome evening 
at Mer. Bandas, aliiceeing the genta ef the 
mss. “Tt ane cy une thei there is @ miktehke fp 
he minds ef some ef the pengie bere. er om mee. 
Severs) genciemem amd ladies hare ouastimmed me 
very clei ahuat my ates. Cam R be Dat thee 
drate my ating Ww aed?” sing wh an exgew- 
sum of amie. “Or what k a 

“ Camaaity, sr!" povmeaaeed Mr. Barciag. “al 
gar camuasty, and arthing mere. Ther weal’ lite 
~ buew whet reo have ter Qewshiet, Geer and 
Sagger, and whet your Sather amd mother, and weer 
gran tater and gramdrnrtler, and ap em beh W Te 
modest gemevanes bed tee their break tec, Ginzer, 
and sagger. The tat i, you mast guere tha 
Panga.” 

“QO, it Gan i?" lacgied De peetkean ~ Bee 
ea! I Sita mow, really, bet ther deeded if I 
were cagadie of teaching Uber bers, and wanted me 
% Pat an examina. lam sw used w delg per 
Realy well keewn, that RH mever aces w me 
explade maysell” 

After that, ret « Barday of them weald have 
asked Bima a questiee. lIsetand, they istered t hie 
Gelghtital reminkeemees of travel, w bis mmoadest 
mention of great people be bad hoewn abdevmd, and 
their <aly wooder wat that be bad bees able te 
make up bis mind t live iz sock az edecare place, 
whuk, bewerer, they rewwlved t make a plaasant 
and proitabie as possible % im. 

Teo the minkeve be aid. “I am tired of the city. 
The tact is, if a mam bes any seriees Dheaghs er n- 
tention, the ciiy Goes become wearkome after a 
while, thoagh samelr kas Gangerean Its gayeties, 
its ambitions, its Gieipatinms Rave all a charm, and 
, the witest course is Zight. I have come tw the cwe- 
chusiem, that the happiest bie a man cam live B&B ome 
of quiet usefalmess and simple pleasares, and here I 
shall fed Ouch. I ded, mereever,a genial, thoagh 
smaall sexaety of edecated and agreeable people. I 
bepe I shall seceeed.” 

After thai the minister lowed the young man Bhe a 
son, amd gave him all bis infeeme What spectacle 
more edifying Uham that of a talented and accom- 
Pplshed young maz Waving the leres of city life te 
live im quiet and innocence im the country? 

To Miss Jala Rarclay the new-comer si, “lam 
disgusted with cits lite and city peaplea. Unme knows 
Bet whom to trast. The women are insincere. o- 
Quetzsh and hollow. You cannet imagine, Mie 
Rarciar, living seck a peacefal ami pare Ete as you 
Go, what deceits the ladies practive im these large 
cites. Ove does not know eho is worthy of reepect. 
They are so bok; their advances are s unwomaanly. 
A man may wellshrink trom chowsing a wile trom 
Miss Barclay cast down her eres. and reseived te 
be very, very modest. The impression left on her 
mind was thai Mr. Brennan bal been driven fom 
the city by the intrusive attentions of ladies whem 
be did mot wish to merry, bat who bad parseed him 
till Right bad bees bis only alternative. 

Bebolki. then, Mr. Bremnan at the tep of the tide, 
the popelar idal of Seaton. Pupils Gocke!] im op 
him, and he cond cammanid his own prke He did 
i well, moreover, and after the first quarterly examin- 
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ation in the spring, stood higher than ever. But 
let it not be supposed that there was no cloud 
on this sunny picture, no dissentient voice in the 
chorus of praise. Envy lovee a shining mark, and 
envy found such a mark in this gentleman. 

There were two or three young men who thought 
that Mr. Brennan was made too much of, and chief 
among this discontented clique was Jack Rollins. 
Jack was a well-to-do young dry-goods merchant, 
and until the advent of this all-conquering stranger, 
had fancied that he was making some acadway in 
the affections of Miss Julia Barclay. He really liked 
her, and he liked the connection still more. Julia 
would bring her husband a nice little fortune, and he 
had already laid that fortune out mentally in his own 
businees. It was very provoking to be ousted by ‘“‘a 
stranger whom nobody knows, d—n him!” said the 
young man, savagely. “Talk to one of bis being 
tired of the city. Bosh! It is more likely that the 
city is tired of him!” 

So bitter did Jack get on the subject, that a cool- 
ness grew up between him and the Barclays in con- 
sequence. Mr. Rollins was rather presuming on 
their condescension, they thought, to venture to 
sneer at a friend of theirs. 

**I don’t mean to cftend you, Miss Julia,” Jack 
said, trying clumsily to make peace with her; “ but 
I cannot help speaking my opinions.” 

“* Then don’t speak them to me, sir!’’ she said, with 
dignity. 

He sat a moment in embarrassed silence, then said, 
“ May I ask if Mr. Brennan is anything particular to 
you? I know it is taking a liberty,” he added, has- 
tily, as she lifted ber head with a haughty gesture, 
“but remember what it is to me.” 

“It is a very great, an almost unpardonable liber- 
ty,” she replied, and rising, swept away from him. 

The scene of this c-nversation was a little party at 
Mr. Barclay’s, and the ousted dry-goods mercbant 
had the misery of seeing that his rival was pesitively 
the lion of the occasion. Ladies smiled and blushed 
at his approach, and looked after him when he went 
away, and gathered to listen when he talked. More- 
over, he turned Miss Julia Barclay’s music when 
she sang, and he took her in to supper. 

Jack Rollins went home desperate, tossed and 
tumbled till daylight before he went to sleep, then 
dropped into a feverish doze, during which he 
dreamed that Mr. Alton Brennan and Miss Julia 
Barclay were married, and that Julia had been so 
disgusted with his, Jack’s, hostility to her beloved, 
that she bought all her dry-goods at some other store. 
That, in consequence of that same hostility, all the 
Barclay tribe shopped elsewhere, and that every- 
body followed suit, and that he had failed. Then, 
having accomplished his own ruin within half an 
hour, he woke, but little consoled to find that it was 
alla dream. | 

And so the days went on, and Mr. Brennan was 
the glass of fashion and the mould of furm in Seaton, 
and he was engaged to Julia Barclay, and the wed- 
ding day was fixed. 

*“*Sure to be sunshiny,” said Mies Sarah, on the 
afternoon before the wedding-day. ‘The wind is 
west, what there is of it, and the air is clear and dry.” 

The bride-elect sat near a window and looked 
pensively cut, keeping herself hidden behind the 
curtain. Inthe Barclay family a bride never allowed 
herselt to be seen from the time the wedding-cards 
were out till the wedding day. 

Miss Sarah looked at her sister a moment regret- 
fally. Julia wasamiable, and would be much missed 
at home. And besides that, the elder sister felt 
a little anxious just now. She bad that day received 
a note from Jack Rollins, and a very mysterious 
note, too; and though she knew well how jealous he 
was, and what follies his jealousy bad !ed him into, 
still, she feared that he might give them some an- 
noyance. 

**T have something very particular to tell you,”’ he 
wrote, ‘and will come up this evening. Don’t say 
a word to any one about my coming, but watch and 
let me in yourself. 1 will come quite early.” 

Mies Sarab had always been more patient with the 
discarded lover than any other n ember of the family 
had been, possibly with the thought that she migbt 
be able to console him, and catch bis heart in tke re- 
bound. He was not quite what she would have 
chosen, of course, when she was younger, but thirty- 
three must not be too fastidious. 

Evening cane, and with it Mr. Alton Brennan, 
and all the family except Sarah were gathered in 
their pleasant parlor. The eldest daughter sent her 
prospective brother-in-law word not to go away be- 
fore she saw him, but was at present engaged else- 
where. 

** He isn’t going till ten o’clock,”’ whispered Julia 
to her sister. ‘‘ So of course you will see him.” 

She did not ask what Sarah wanted of her lover. 
It was probably some little matter about the coming 
ceremony. Besides, she was in too much of a flutter 
to think about it. 

** Don’t let any one come into the library, Jane,” 
Miss Sarah said. “I am busy there. And don’t 
say a word about me to any one.” 

The girl departed, and Miss Barclay shut the 
library door, turned the key in the lock to secure 
herself from intrusion, then turned nervously to her 
visitor. 

“ Now, for pity’s sake, do tell me what is, Jack. I 
have been in torment all day.” 

** So have I,” Jack replied, looking at her stead- 
fastly, and she saw that he was very pale. 

‘Dear me!” she said, tremulously, sinking into a 
chair. Then, seeing that he held a small pamphlet 


“Now, Sarah, keep as quiet as you can,” he said, 
taking a seat beside her, and speaking in a low voice. 
“It wont do any good to get excited, and much de- 
pends on you.” 

She leaned back in her armchair, and shut her lips 
closely. 

** I want to show you a picture here,” Jack said, 
opening the pamphlet. ‘‘ Now, tell me who that 
looks liko.“ 

The pamphlet was one of those illustrated political 
ones which are published in New York just before 
elections, and give pictures and biographies either of 
the authors’ friendly candidates or their opponents. 

The picture Jack Rollins pointed to now was a 
singular one. It represented a face with four hands, 
belongirg to unseen persons, clutching at the hair 
and beard, and holding the head, evidently that the 
photographer might take a picture of it, the sub- 
ject seeming to be struggling against his captors, and 
doing all he could to distort his face that the photo- 
graph migbt not truthfully represent him. But in 
spite of frowns, there was the broad white forehead 
crowned by dark hair, in spite of tightly closed eyes, 
there were the shape of the lids, brows and lashes; 
and though the grasp on each side of the beard 
pulled the mouth awry, still its shape could be 
guessed at. Through all its distortions, the face of 
Mr. Alton Brennan was clearly recognizable. 

“He was up for some petty cffice in New York, 
where ruffians govern,” Jack said, hastily, “and 
they got out this book, and a littie sketch of his life. 
He is a repeater, a gambler, a bank-robber, and a 
precious genteel scamp altogether.” 

Meantime, the party in the parlor were having a 
gayer time than they had anticipated, evenings be- 
tore wedding being often rather dull. Mr. Brennan 
was in an unusually lively mood, and his spirits 
had i1-fected the rest. They talked over the journey 
the couple were to take, a little trip to New York 
and Saratoga, then back again to Seaton. Mr. Bar- 
clay gave a description of his own wedding-journey, 
which was a primitive stage-coach ride of ten miles. 

** Now, papa!” exclaimed Miss Julia, vexed that 
her father should expose his early poverty to her fas- 
tidious betrothed. ‘** Why will you tell such fibs? 
But where is Sarah? She promised to make out a 
list of things to be bought in New York, and there 
will be no time to-morrow. Does any one know 
where Sarah is?” 

As if she had been waiting to hear the sound of 
her own name, Sarah Barclay appeared at this mo- 
ment, but with a look that startled the whole com- 
pany. She was peifectly pale, and made no greeting 
to any one, only shut the door carefully behind her, 
and walking straight up to Mr. Brennan, placed in 
his hand an open pamphlet which she held in hers. 
The moment his eyes fell on it, the bridegroom 
elect started up with an cath, crushing the paper in 
his hand. 

1 know all, sir,” Miss Barclay said, calmly, “ and 
when you have left the room and the house, I shall 


| tell my parents.”” 


Julia had rushed to her lover, and would have 
clung to him, but the expression <f his tace, from 
which the mask of virtue had dropped, stopped her. 
That face told its own story, and an evil man stood 
self-co1 fessed, before a word of accusation had been 
spoken. 

Still, the instinct of the sharper was strong, and 
he made an effort to recover himself, but in vain. 
When he would have demanded an explanation, he 
saw only hopelessness. Sarah stood pale and 
haughty, pointing him to the door. Julia had 
dropped into a chair with her face buried in her 
hands, and the rest of the family were standing mute 
and startled, but with looks that were full of newly- 
awakened suspicion and terror. He read his defeat, 
and with a curse, turned on his heel and left the 
room. 

The next day Seaton had enough to talk about. A 
special messenger went about to say that the wed- 
ding had been put off. That was all that they could 
get of the girl, except that Mr. Brennan had been 
called away unexpectedly. 

He never came back again, and however people 
might suspect, nothing certain was known. The 
only person who could have told all, was too much in 
the interests of the family todosc. Mr. Jack Rol- 
lins and Miss Sarah were engaged, and married a 
few weeks after the day set for the other wedding, 
Miss Sarah taking her sister’s wedding finery. 

As for Julia, after spending a month or two with 
her brother in Feltonville, she came home absolutely 
and safely engaged this time. The gentleman was 
rather old, but he was rich and well known, and tov 
lazy to run away. So in due time the marriage came 
off with great eclat. If any envious belle tried to 
make disagreeable comments, she failed to do any 
harm. The Barclays were powerful enough to look 
Gown opposition and malice, and to this day they 
smilingly quote Mrs. Julia Staples, her European 
tour, her Paris toilets, and her style of living, to the 
contounding of less fortunate neighbors. 





Mark Twain was disgusted with the arrangements 
for billiard playing in Gibraltar. The tables were as 
large as a public square, the balls the size of walnuts, 
with a fashion of always stopping under the cush- 
ions, and the cues so crooked that in making a shot 
the “* English ” was invariably put on the wrong side 
of the ball. ‘“‘At the end of an hour,” he says, 
‘neither of us had made a count, and, angry and 
disgusted, we paid the bill—six cents—and said we 
would call round some time when we had a week to 





in his hand, she asked what it was. 


spend, and finish the game.” 


A MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


A SMALL cottage stands on a hill in a saburban 
district. It is embowered in the summer in green 
leaves. There isa large garden at the back, full of 
the most prolific fruit. trees, and this garden ir sep- 
arated by a low railing, boarded off, after an old- 
fashioned style, from a small lane which to the left 
ends in a “‘cul-de-sac,”’ to the right conducts you to 
the main road. I had only to see this little cottage 
to like it. I had my idealisms, and one of them at 
least was some such a bower as this. Inspiration, I 
thought, will hardly faila man who, standing in the 
luminous shadows of pale, transparent leaves, con- 
templates from such a height as this the poetic beau- 
ties of a broad and hilly horizon, his heart elated 
with a sense of freedom, his eyes delighted with a 
boundless view, and his ears soothed by sweet 
sounds, made more musical by distance. 

To this retreat I transported, one fine summer’s 
day, my young wife and child—an infant of six 
months. Fresh air had been my doctor’s prescription 
for my little one, and I congratulated myself and my 
wife on a piece of advice which supplied us with the 
best plea in the world for escaping from the oriental 
heat of London. 

When I came to bestow upon my cottage the close 
inspection prohibited by the novelty of the ‘‘ premier 
coup-d‘oil,” I discovered that it was old—consider- 
ably older than the particularly ancient lady from 
whom I rented it. Old doors swung upon rusty 
hinges, and hoarsely grumbled as they were moved, 
like old men. The flooring rang hollowly to the 
tread, whilst here and there a dislocated board made 
me start, under the momentary impression that I 
should fall through the ceiling. Stains upon the 
wall, not to be dissembled by certain discolored prints 
unevenly hung to serve as a disguise, exhibited the 
certain indications of the periodical passage of rain 
through the roof. But the manifold beauties of the 
surroundings fully compensated for the small short- 
comings of the house. The picturesque was most 
poetically realized; what more coald a sentimental 
being like myself demand or expect? 

My landlady, who was a Scotchwoman—a total ab- 
sence of teeth not having by any means destroyed 
her accent—had carefully locked whatever cup- 
boards, libraries or closets she could. I did not ob- 
ject. The more she secreted, the less became my 
liability. It is true, she might have left me a coal- 
scuttle, and of the crockery might have allowed me 
the use of more than four tea-cups. But I comforted 
myself with reflecting upon the cheapness cf the 
rent; and though I sometimes heartily wished that 
her economy had extended as far as the rats, which 
she might as well have locked away along with her 
other household furniture, I felt that Nature had 
made a most liberal provision for any minor discom- 
forts by surrounding me with the most charming 
scenery. 

The history of this pictureeque cottage was supplied 
by the gossiping servant of a neighbor. She informed 
my servant, who repeated the information to my 
wife, that the cottage originally belonged to a doctor; 
that the old landlady had been his housekeeper; and 
that in dying he had bequeathed the freehold to her 
in recompense fur a long term of devoted servitude. 
I had the pleasure of hearing that this worthy doctor 
had died in my bed, a circumstance which I should 
not probably have dwelt: upon so incessantly had I 
known of what disorder he had died. But what 
really affected me was the information that all the 
cupboards, closets and drawers upon which my 
landlady had so religiously turned the key, contained 
the results of the doctor’s practice, in the shape of 
skulls, bones, knee-caps, and many other physiolog- 
ical curiosities, of which I know not the names. One 
closet, my wife was confidently told in a iow, tremu- 
lous whisper, contained a whole skeleton in an up- 
right posture. Having confessed to a sentimental 
disposition, you must at least allow me to possess a 
highly nervous organization. My imagination hard- 
ly needed the impulse of this final communication to 
picture the house as a species (f mausoleum, the re- 
pository of many dreadful things. ‘“ If the building 
should ever be blown down,’’ I thought to myself, 
‘heaven knows what nameless objects might grin or 
glare from yawning crevices.’” The conjecture of a 
dead body buried beneath the hearthstone became a 
morbid probability. Had I not been so fond of ideal- 
ism I should have escaped all this. 

As I was returning home one day from the railway- 
station, a stout man with red hair pushed a small 
billin my hand. I took it, and read that the Metro- 
politan Caravan—manager, Mr. James Prim, late 
chief clown of Boodle’s world-renowned ‘circus—had 
arrived in the neighborhood, and bad unfolded a 
wide area of canvas on a broad patch of sward, led to 
by a small street which I well knew. The bill looked 
tumultuous with promise. ‘The assemblage of per- 
forming animals suggested the proportions of the 
original Noah’s Ark. Afric’s sands, I was informed, 
and Australia’s gold regions had been equally ran- 
sacked for supplies for Prim’s Metropolitan Caravan. 
Here was to be seen, too, the only real living skel- 
eton in the world, this gentleman being guaranteed 
to be several inches thinner in diameter than the 
renowned American skeleton, whose shadow, when 
he turned his side to the sun, lay so thin upon the 
ground that it needed a powerful glass to follow it. I 
was also particularly requested to take notice that a 
new and original species of the orang-outang had 
been specially captured for Prim’s Travelling Cara- 
van, by a gentleman well known in the world of 








Natural History. This new species of orang-outang 
had a very astounding programme all to itself, 


Amongst other wonderful capabilities, it would get 
drunk on rum and water of its own accord, on the 
condition of those anxious to witness its intoxication 
paying a sum to be settled beforehand, that the 
manager might not lose by the incapacity which 
would raturally follow the orang-outang’s inebri- 
ation. It was also guaranteed to smoke, to nurse 
a baby better than any monthly nurse living or 
dead—the price of admission to be restored to the 
mother if her baby cried, A long list of perform- 
ances, all guaranteed by the manager, followed; the 
only promise to which Mr. Prim would not pledge 
himself being that the orang-outang should talk 
or laugh. 

The,reading cf this stuff brought me to my home. 
I had had enough of dead skeletons to be by no 
means eager to witness a living skeleton; and, as I 
cordially hated the monkey-tribe, l crampled the 
paper in my hand, threw it from me, and forgot it. 

That evening I read myself into a depressed mood. 
By chance—I consider it fatality—I had got hold of 
two works har!; calcalatel to inspire one with 
cheerfulness and exultation. They were Puve’s 
“Tales,” and Mrs. Crowe's *‘ Night-side of Nature.” 
I read of cats with the immortality of ghosts; and of 
monks who walked in their sleep, impelled by the 
uncomfortable impulse of assassination. My wite 
had been in bed an hour. As I continued to read— 
do not think that such books are my usual reading; 
they had been left upon the table by my wife, and, 
having opened them, I read—my lamp seemed 
to emit a less cheerful radiance; the summer night- 
winds took a peculiarly dispiriting tone; the cottage 
never before seemed so lonely to me. I was prepared 
for burglars and for fire, for in my drawer lay a five- 
barrel revolver, loaded, and under my bed was a 
twenty-foot rope-ladder, properly armed with iron 
claws to catch. But against such assailants, I 
thought, as Poe’s cat, or Mrs. Crowe’s monk, what 
would avail all the revolvers and all the rope-ladders 
in the world? Nay, I would have nothing to do 
with Poe or Mrs. Crowe; 1 would contine myself to 
my own horrors, which were of a much more uncon- 
querable and unkillable nature. I meant the skulls, 
and the knee-caps, and the skeletons, and the suppos- 
ititious dead bodies beneath the hearthstoner. 

Having become somewhat chilly, I came to the 
conclusion that there was, after all, no place like bed. 
I took a candle and went up stairs. On the landing 
I was stopped by the peculiarly spectral aspect of 
the moonshine etreaming through a window. I 
paused, and looked out upon the garden. The wind 
which wailed in the front made no stir behind. The 
weird trees stood up in the moonlight, motionless. 
Their shadows made thin arms and long, curved fin- 
gers upon the grass. <A dog bayed in the distance. 

I must have been asleep an hour or more, when 
I was suddenly awakened by a piercing shriek. So 
long, so terrified, so pealiug was the cry, that it 
seemed to vibrate in many a shrill echo through the 
house after I had risen, and, on the support of my 
bands, was straining my eyes into the darkness. 
‘““What was that?” cried my wife. ‘ Listen!” I 
answered. We held our breaths, but heard no other 
sound. In a few moments my wife exclaimed, 
** Hush! I hear the baby crying!” Leaping out of 
bed, I lighted a candle, and, slipping on a dressing- 
gown, seized my revolver. I opened the door, and 
listened a moment in the passage. I head the baby 
cry, but in a subdued manner, as I have heard it 
cry when being hushed to sleep. 

It could not have been the nurse,’”’ I exclaimed, 
to my wife, ** I hear her soothing the baby. I¢ must 
have been the servant.” 

I opened the door of the servant’s room. “ Fcer 
heaven’s sake, who’s there?” were the first words I 
heard. The girl was sitting up in her bed, and my 
candle flashed a light upon her eyes, dilated in the 
extremity of terror. ‘‘ Was that you who ecreamed?” 
Iasked. “No,” she answered, “{ thought it was 
missus.” I hastened to the nurse’s room. To reach 
it I had to go through the day-nursery. The handle 
creaked noisily as I entered, and passing through 
the apartment, ope=cd ive door of the bedroom, and 
looked in. As I did so, I heard a shrill ery behind 
me, and turning, I saw my wife sink in a dead faint 
upon the floor. 

The spectacle I witnessed froze my blood. The 
window was open. The curtain pulled aside. The 
fall beams of the moon aided the irradiation of the 
candle and the night-light. In a corner opposite 
the bed stood a gaunt shaggy monster. It was rear- 
ed on its hind legs, and reposed against the wall. 
In its arms it held the baby, which it swayed to and 
fro with the regular movement of a see-saw. Its 
eyeballs, glancing rapidly from side to side, seemed 
to emit a dull red lustre. A long tail lay coiled about 
the feet, which, though shagged with hair, seemed 
to be those of a human being. The monster had the 
face of a grotesque man—such a face, seen in the 
moonlight, as the pencil of Michael Angelo would 
have given to a devil ot Dante’s fifth circle. It look- 
ed with unutterable ferociousness from beneath the 
hood of curly heavy hair. 

Fora moment I seemed to lose all cons¢iousness ; 
for a moment only. The room swam, the candle 
shook in my hand, my hair lifted on my head, I fell 
back astep. Then the desire to save my child seized 
me. It came apon me with a sensation resembling 
the sudden approach to a farnace. My blood*swept 
hot and tingling through my body. I set the candle 
on the floor, and cocked my pistol. 

I noticed that the nurse lay in the bed with her 
head fallen sideways, her stiffened arms outstretched 
on either side, her eyes half-closed over eyeballs 





which were glazed. The monster—animal, devil, 
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fro with the regularity of a pendulum. I: |! 
shoot; though determined, my hand stil! 
advanced a step. The animal uttered aso: - | 
demoniacal groan, then seemed to stiffen! 6 \ 
erect. 1 levelled the pistol, not meaning t | + | 
wishing to test my hand. I saw the bear’ » 
eyes to the window. Great heaven! if ital iv 
out with the baby! My nervous finger 1 «: 
tionally touched the trigger, and the pistol » © '« 
The ball went wide of its mark. I heard t: 

of glass; then through the smoke I pero: «! 
monster lay the child gently down, and app: . 

on all fours, It came towards me makin. \:' 
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.grimaces, as if offended by the noise and th 


the powder, I levelled my pistol again,  « - 
with all the deliberation I was master of, a0 60'\: 
the trigger. A scream like a human being | 

ed the report. 1 saw the beast rise erect, ©‘ | 
with wondrous alacrity towards the winds. <-: 
which it swung iteelfand disappeared. I» |” 
the window and closed it. Then, pickin; 

baby, which lay crying on the floor, brou,: 

the ligut and examined it. It was obviously: | : 
I called the servant, who stood terrified in «'. «' 
joining room, and handed her the child, “ 

was soon restored by the application of a!" - 
water, and her return to life was hasten.'' | 
servant placing the baby to her breast. 

1 then turned my attention to the nurse. <: 
still insensible, but the pulsation at the wrir' - - 
that she, too, had only fainted. Whilst Iw‘! 
occupied in bathing her forehead and cha“: ~ 
hands, a noisy rapping at the door brought :' 
vant to me, who exclaimed in an almost | sh 
voice that there were crowds of men ar - : 
house. Taking another candle, and biddin; 
tend to the nurse, 1 went down stairs. On 
the hall door I discovered that the crowd of ' 
aginative general servant consisted of three 
whom one was a policeman. 

Beg pardin’, sir,” said one of them, “ for 
in’ you this time o’ night; but we heerd y: 
and thought that it might ha’ been the oran; 
as was provokin’ it, You aint seen him, b 
sir?” 

- I looked from one to the other in am: 

whilst the other man remarked, “ The truth 
a performing monkey broke loose from 

caravan this evening, a little after nine, bei 

dened with more rum and water than was, 
him. We’ve been looking for him ever. 
Hearing you fire, we thought you might ha 
him and growed frightened.” 

“Then,” said I, “ it is your accursed orang 
that has nearly killed my wife, choked m 
murdered my nurse—” 

“ Where is he?” asked the men, eagerly. 

“In my back garden!” I shouted; “ 
Heaven’s sake get him out of it.” I hastened t 
the passage, the policeman and the two me 
me, and, opening the back door, let them t! 
In a few minutes I heard cries of “ Here ° 
“ He’s dead!” ‘* No he aint, he’s dyin’.” “ 
again, he’s gettin’ up,” and so forth. In :. 
time the animal was secured. As the men bv 
through the passage, they grumbled a good 
me for shooting at so inoffensive a creature. 
informed that I bad broken its leg, and that {' 
die. Icried after them, as they disappeared 
night, that I heartily hoped it would die, for 
very nearly murdered a whole family; to wh 
pression of my hopes they responded by a se 
oaths which grew fainter and fainter as they 
on, 

I found the nurse able to talk when I got up . 

It appears that, finding the night very war: 
had left the window wide open, intending to ; 
before she went to sleep. At about half-past .. 
or thereabouts, she heard a noise of scramblin, 
glass. The conservatory was under her wi 
and she was too used to the movements of the « 
mistake this. heavier shuftle for their tread. 1}: 
had she heard the noise, when a hairy monste. 
denly leaped sheer into the room, and, standing 
on its hind legs, stared at her. She yelle 
fainted, 


THE EARLY DAYS OF NAPOLEON .. 


The following is an account of the early at' 
ot Louis Napoleon to gain the throne of France 
the manner in which he was defeated: 

The brave little band sallied forth, very muc! 
now think, like boys playing at soldiers, the | 
in the uniform of an artillery officer, M. Parqu 
that of a general of brigade, and M. de Que: 
costumed as a chef de bataillon. They soon en 
the barrack-yard, where Colonel Vaudrey had d 
up his Soldiers in battle array. At the prince's 
trance, the colonel drew his sword, and cried: 

* Soldiers of the 4th Artillery, a great revol 

is being accomplished at this moment. You see 
before you the nephew of the Emperor Napo’ 
He has come to reconquer the rights of the pe 
The people and the army may count upon ! 
Round him ought to rally all who love the glory 
the liberty of France. Svldiers, you will fee 
thoroughly as your chief the grandeur of the ex 
prise you are about to attempt, the holiness of 
cause you are abuut to defend. Soldiers! Can 
ewperor’s nephew reckon upon you?” 

**Vive Napoleon! Vive l’emperear!’’ shouted 
* regiment. 

* Resolved to conquer or to die,” said the pri: 
“ for the cause of the French people, I chose to j 
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was soon restored by the application of a little cold 
water, and her return to life was hastened by the 
servant placing the baby to her breast. 

I then turned my attention to the nurse. She was 
still insensible, but the pulsation at the wrist showed 
that she, too, had only fainted. Whilst I was busily 
occupied in bathing her forehead and chafing her 
hands, a noisy rapping at the door brought the ser- 
vant to me, who exclaimed in an almost inaudible 
voice that there were crowds of men around the 
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whatever it was—still kept swinging my child to and : 
fro with the regularity of a pendulum. I dared not 
shoot; though determined, my hand still shook. I 


erect. I levelled the pistol, not meaning to fire, but 


out with the baby! My nervous finger uninten- 
tionally touched the trigger, and the pistol exploded. 
The ball went wide of its mark. I heard the smash 
of glass; then through the smoke I perceived the 
monster lay the child gently down, and approach me 
onall fours. It came towards me making hideous 
.grimaces, as if offended by the noise and the amell of 
the powder, I levelled my pistol again, took aim 
with all the deliberation I was master of, and pulled 
the trigger. A scream like a human being’s follow- 
ed the report. I saw the beast rise erect, and limp 
with wondrous alacrity towards the window, over 
which it swung itself and disappeared. I rushed to 
the window and closed it. Then, picking up the 
baby, which lay crying on the floor, brought it to 
the ligut and examined it. It wae obviously unhart. 
I called the servant, who stood terrified in the ad- 
joining room, and handed her the child. My wife 


house. Taking another candle, and bidding her at- 
tend to the nurse, 1 went down stairs. On opening 
the hall door I discovered that the crowd of the im- 
aginative general servant consisted of three men, of 
whom one was a policeman. 

“ Beg pardin’, sir,” said one of them, “ for disturb- 
in’ you this time o’ night; but we heerd you firin’, 
and thought that it might ha’ been the orang-outang 
as was provokin’ it. You aint seen him, have you, 
sir?” 

I looked from one to the other in amazement, 
whilst the other man remarked, “The truth is, sir, 
a performing monkey broke loose from Prim’s 
caravan this evening, a little after nine, being mad- 
dened with more rum and water than was good for 
him. We’ve been looking for him everywhere. 
Hearing you fire, we thought you might have seen 
him and growed frightened.” 

“Then,” said I, “ it is your accursed orang-outang 
that has nearly killed my wife, choked my baby, 
mardered my nurse—” 

“ Where is he?” asked the men, eagerly. 

“In my back garden!” I shouted; “and for 
Heaven’s sake get him ont of it.” I hastened throagh 
the passage, the policeman and the two men after 
me, and, opening the back door, let them through. 
In a few minutes I heard cries of “ Here he is!” 
“ He’s dead!” No he aint, he’s dyin’.” “ Wrong 
again, he’s gettin’ up,” and so forth. In a short 
time the animal was secured. As the men bore him 
through the passage, they grumbled a good deal at 
me for shooting at so inoffensive a creature. I was 
informed that I had broken its leg, and that it might 
die. Icried after them, as they disappeared in the 
night, that I heartily hoped it would die, for it had 
very nearly murdered a whole family; to which ex- 
Pression of my hopes they responded by a series of 
oaths which grew fainter and fainter as they moved 
on. 

I found the nurse able to talk when I got up stairs. 
It appears that, finding the night very warm, she 
had left the window wide open, intending to shut it 
before she went to sleep. At about half-past twelve 
or thereabouts, she heard a noise of scrambling upon 
glass. The conservatory was under her window, 
and she was too used to the movements of the cats to 
mistake this heavier shuffle for their tread. Hardly 
had she heard the ncise, when a hairy monster sud- 
denly leaped sheer into the room, and, standing erect 
on its hind legs, stared at her. She yelled and 
fainted. 





THE EARLY DAYS OF NAPOLEON IL 


The following is an account of the early attempt 
ot Louis Napoleon to gain the throne of France, and 
the manner in which he was defeated: 

The brave little band sallied forth, very much, we 
now think, like boys playing at soldiers, the prince 
in the uniform of an artillery officer, M. Parqain in 
that of a general of brigade, and M. de Quaerelles 
costumed as a chef de bataillon. They soon entered 
the barrack-yard, where Colonel Vaudrey had drawn 
up his goldiers in battle array. At the prince’s en- 
trance, the colonel drew his sword, and cried: 

*- Soldiers of the 4th Artillery, a great revolution 
is being accomplished at this moment. You see here 
before you the neph of the Emp Napol 
He has come to reconquer the rights of the people. 
The people and the army may count upon bim. 
Round him ought to rally all who love the glory and 
the liberty of France. Soldiers, you will feel as 
thoroughly as your chief the grandeur of the enter- 
prise you are about to attempt, the holi of the 
cause you are about to defend. Soldiers! Can the 
emperor’s nephew reckon upon you?” 

**Vive Napoleon! Vive l‘empereur!’’ shouted the 
whole regiment. 

* Resolved to conquer or to die,” said the prince, 
“ for the cause of the French people, I chose to pre- 

















advanced a step. The animal uttered a sound likea | be the g of commencing a grand enterprise, | 
demoniacal groan, then seemed to stiffen itself more | re ' 


Sent myself first to you, because between you and | 
me there exist grand souvenirs. In your regiment | 
the emperor, my uncle, served as captain ++. Fours | 


yours the honor of first saluting the eagle of Wagram i 
and Austerlitz.” Then taking from M. de Querelles | 


wishing to test my hand. I saw the beast turn its | the eagle he carried, “ Beholi the bol of French 
eyes to the window. G-eat heaven! if it should leap | glory,” he continued, — tao to become the 


| emblem of Hiberty. For fifteen years it has led our 
| fathers to victory; it has glittered on every field of 
| battle; it has traversed all the capitals of Earope. 
Soldiers, will you not rally round this noble standard, 
| which I confide to your honor and your courage? 
| Will you not march with me against the traitors and 
oppressors of our country to the cry of Vive la France! 
Vive la Liberte?” r 

“ Yes! yes!” enthusiastically shouted the men. 

Everything was going on smoothly. One colleague 
was sent to print the proclamations, another to gain 
the bridge-keepers with whom he had an under- 
standing, another to seize the camp-marshal and the 
commandant of the 3rd Artillery, another to arrest 
the prefect of the department, M. Chopin d’Arnou- 
ville. They issued from the barracks with the band 
playing, and proceeded straight to General Voirol, 
whose attachment to the empire was notorious. On 
the way there, Louis Napoleon was several times sa- 
luted by the acclamations of the people. A post of 
gendarmes shouted “ Vive l‘emperear!” 

“* General,” said the prince, on presenting himself, 
“T come to you asa friend. I should be grieved to 
raise our old tricolor flag without a brave’ militaire 
like you. The garrison supports my cause. Make 
up your mind and follow me.” 

** Prince,” replied the general, “ you have been de- 
ceived. The army knows its duty, and I will prove 
it to you in an instant.” 

** The garrison no longer obeys your orders,” in- 
terrupted Colonel Vaudrey. “You are our pris- 
oner.” 

Leaving M. Parquin with a picket of artillery to 
take care of the general, Louis Napoleon next betook 
himself, through fresh demonstrations of popular 
favor to the Finckmatt barracks, occupied by the 
46ch regiment of the line. Two roads lead to it, one 
passing by the ramparts, very wide, the other so 
narrow that only four men can walk in it abreast. 
It bad been agreed that they should reach the bar- 
racks by the first of these two roads, so that the 
prince would make his appearance on the ramparts 
in front of the barracks at the head of a complete 
regiment ranged under his standard; but by an on- 
lacky fatality the head of the colamn took the wrong 
direction and entered the narrow lane. The process 
otdefiling thus became, if not exactly passing a camel 
through the eye of a needle, at least draining a lake 
through a one-inch pipe. The result was that the 
prince, instead of being backed by the whole regi- 
ment, entered the barrack-yard with an escort of 
four hundred men, at the very most. Perhaps, good- 
natured critics suggest, it was this mistake which 
caused the enterprise to fail. 

The soldiers of the 46th, who were busy in their 
wards with their morning occupations, were com- 
pletely taken by surprise when they saw the artillery- 
men rush into the barracks shouting, “ Vive l’em- 
pereur!” but they very soon fraternized with them. 
The prince addressed them in a short speech, and 
then they shouted “ Vive l’empereur!” 

It is remarkable that this rash attempt to obtain 
possession of Strasburg, and through the possession 
of Strasburg to gain the rest of France, should have 
been instantaneously foiled, not by its own desperate 
imprudence, bat by a stupid mistake if not a gross 
lie. When Lieutenant Pleignier, who lodged in the 
barracks, heard the noise, he ran to see what was 
the matter. At the first glance he had taken his de- 
cision. 

“ They are deceiving you,” he shouted to the sol- 
diers. “ This is not the emperor’s nephew, but an 
adventurer trying to make fools of you and get you 
into trouble.” 

“‘ Certainly it is not the emperor’s nephew,” cried 
Colonel Taillandier, who arrived at that moment, 
* bat it is Colonel Vaudrey’s nephew.” 

“To be sure it is, ! know him well,” said a captain 
on the staff who accompanied him. 

Confusion became worse confounded ; swords were 
drawn, bayonets glittered. The artillerymen still 
remaining in the narrow street, pressed towards the 
barracks to join their comrades inside; but Colonel 
Taillandier closed the gates, and made the drams 
beat the attack. The infantry soldiers shouted 
threats of death. The assailants were completely 
caught in a trap. The few artillerymen who had 
been able to enter the barrack-yard, pat the prince 
into the middle of their littie party, bat retreat was 
im possible. Louis Nap »leon was made prisoner, and 
conducted to the guard-house, where M. Parquin 
was already shat up. 

“ Prince,” said the old soldier, ‘‘ we shall be shot, 
but we will die well.” 

“ Yes,” replied Louis Napoleon, “ we have failed in 
a worthy and noble cause.” 

After a week’s imprisunment, the prince was taken 
in a post-chaise to Paris, which he reached at two in 
the morning of the 11th of November, stopping at the 
Prefectare de Police, who told him that he was to be 
conducted to Lurient, a seaport town on the coast of 
Brittany, to be then transported tothe United States 
on board a French frigate. Louis Napoleon vehe- 
mently protested against this course, declaring that 
he preferred to be tried by the jastice of his country; 
and complaining that, by treating him in this way, 
the authorities prevented him from explaining frank- 
ly to France his motives of action, and his political 








views. He aided that his presence was indispensable 
at the trial of his friends; that his testimony alone 
could enlighten the jary, and if not fally jastify his 
companions, at least show that they were not so 
moch in the wrong as would otherwise appear. 

The prefecture simply said that they were treat- 
ing him ar they had treated the Dachesse de Berri. 

Louis Napoleon replied that they had done as. 
they pleased with the Dachesse Berri, and it was no | 
business of his; bat that for his part, he refused the 
false generosity which they were endeavoring to force - 
upon him ; that justiee was made for all the world, | 
for princes as well as for other citizens; that of two 
things, they must abide by one, either be was inno- 
cent or guilty. If guilty, it was the jary’s duty to 
convict him ; if innocent, to acqait him. 

All this was talking to the winds. The govern- 
ment had made up their minds. Louis Philippe was 
perfectly aware the Louis Napoleon wouki use the 
prisoners’ seat as a tribune or a hustings from which 
he would address the whole of France; and that was 
not exactly what he wanted. The apparently mild 
course was taken not to oblige the prince, bat for his 
own convenience. It was the only way of stopping 
Louis Napoleon’s mouth ; the exile could say little or 
nothing, the accuse might say a good deal. Louis 
Philippe’s house had too much giaes in it to provoke 
any unnecessary throwing of stones. His Latin 
taught him Quiefa ne movere. In England he had 
learned not to kick up a dust. So expecdincy was 
substitated for law. Once again it was thought the 
best plan to send young Troublesome ont of the way, 
without any fuss. After a two hours’ stay in Paris, he 
was taken to Lorient under a good escort, and thence 
to New York in the frigate Andromede. 
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(We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 


GERMANIA LODGE OF BOSTON. 


The Germania Lodge cf Boston celebrated their 
fifteenth anniversary Friday night, Jan. 7th, in Ma- 
sonic Temple by a public installation. The R. W. 
D. D. G. M. Andrew G. Smith installed the following 
officers : 

Otto Kramer, W. M. 
George J. Walther S. W. 
Peter Haeberle, J. W. 

Fred Siebert, Treasurer. 
Fred Blocklinger, Sacretary. 
Cari Stephan, S. D. 

Jacob Wolff, J. D. 

Samuel Rosnowsky, S. S. 
Anton Noether, J. S. 
Albert Gatter, Tiler. 

After the installation, the whole building was 
thrown open for inspection, and after partaking of 
supper, dancing commenced, which continued until 
5 o’clock in the morning, when the last of the com- 
pany departed, tired, but happy. 





ADELPHI LODGE, SOUTH BOSTON. 
At the regular communication of Adelphi Lodge, 
South Boston, Thursday evening, Jan. 6th, the ‘ol- 
lowing officers were publicly installed for the ensa- 
ing year: 
Bros. Ei. H. Brainard, W. M. 
Henry W. Wilson, S. W. 
J. Elliot Bond, J. W. 
Walter E. Hawes, Treasurer. 
Wa. C. Culver, Secretary. 
Wn. F. Story, Chaplain. 
Eari M. Cate, Marshal. 
Chas. W. McLellan, S. D. 
Eben F. Roberts, J. D. 
George A. Kimball, S. S. 
Seth B. Cushing, J.S. 
Charies E. Innes, L. S. 
Wa. D. Rockwood, Tiler. 
Frank Dearborn, Organist. 
R. W. Wyzeman Marshall, Installing Officer. 
After the installation, the brethren, with ladies, 
attended a banquet, where speeches, song and story 
whiled away the hours in a pleasant manner. 





FALL RIVER, MASS. 

Ep. “ FLaG OF OUR UNION :”—Below please find 
lists of officers of the various Masonic bodies in Fall 
River: 

Mount Hope LODGE: 

Henry Paddack, W. M. 
Wm. J. Bart, S. W. 
Chas. A. Francis, J. W. 
Jona. T. Lincola, Treasurer. 
Aug. B. Leonard, Secretary. 
Chas. F. Tripp, S. D. 
Jos. O. Niel, J. D. 
John I. Hant, S. S. 
Jas. B. Kershaw, J. S. 
Jobn Dancan, Chapiain. 
Andrew K. Wright, Marshal. 
Wm. Preston, Tiler 
Regular meetings first Friday of every month. 
Kise PHILIP LODGE. 
Chas. E. Gifford, W. M. 





Leander D. Wilbar, J. W.- 
Perry Gifford, Treasurer. 
Jas. Brady, Jr., Secretary. 
John P. Henry, S. D. 
Emerson P. Pierce, J. D. 
Wm. Valentine, S. S. 
Marcus M. Wordell, J. 8. 
Wa. H. Swift, Sentinel. 
Jas. C. Ramsey, Marshall. 
Wa. Preston, Tiler. 
Regular meetings last Tuesday of each month. 
Fay River Royal Arcu CHAPTER. 
George A. Ballard, H. P. 
Henry Paddack, K. 
Leander D. Wilbar, S. 
Wh. M, Almy, Treasurer. 
Geo. A. Chace, Secretary. 
Hiram C. Harrington, Capt. of H. 
Charles E. Gifford, P. S. 
Wm. Davenport, R. A. C. 
Emerson P. Pierce, M. 31 V. 
Jas. C. Ramsey, M. 2d V. 
Alfred H. Hartley, M. Ist V. 
William Preston, Tiler. 
Regular meeting second Monday of each month. 
Fatt River Couxctt SELEcT AND ROYAL 
MASTERS: 
Jas. F. Davenport, M. I. G. M. 
Geo. A. Ballard, R. I. G. M. 
Chas. E. Gifford, L. G. M. of W. 
Jas. Davis, M. of Exc. 
Edward S. Anthony, Rocorder. 
Silas Williams, M. of C. 
Andrew M. Speedie, Capt. of Guard. 
Henry Paddack, Cord. of Council. 
Leander D. Wilbar, Sentinel. 
Wh. Preston, Tiler. 
Regular meeting, first Wednesday of each month. 
GopFREY Dg BovuILLON ENCAMPMENT. 
Sir Robert Henry, E. C. 
Sir Jas. Davenport, Gen. 
Sir Henry Paddack, C. G. 
Sir Robert C. Brown, Prelate. 
Sir Jas. Davie, Treasurer. 
Sir Daniel E. Chace, Recorder. 
Sir Geo. A. Ballard, S. W. 
Sir Chas. E. Gifford, J. W. 
Sir Alfred H. Hartley, Sw. B. 
Sir Wm. M. Almy, St. B. 
Sir Wm. Davenport, Warder. 
Sirs Silas Williams, Joel Wood, John Whitaker, 
Capts. ot Guard. 
Sir Wm. Preston, Sentinel. 
Regular meeting third Wednesday of each month. 
(Oar Fall River brother has our thanks for farnish- 
ing us with so much valuable information } 


MEDFORD, MASS. 

The Medford Council of Select and Royal Masters 
was constituted and dedicated last week, by the 
Grand Council, the most Puissant Grand Master, 
Charles E. Powers, of Boston, officiating. After the 
usual formal ceremony of constituting the Council, 
B. A. Hersey was installed as Most lllustrious Grand 
Master, N. T. Merritt as Right Illustrious Grand 
Master, and Alfred Haskell as Illustrious Grand 
Master of the Work. The following officers were al- 
80 installed: David Simpson, M. of Ceremonies, Geo. 
B. Green, Master of Exchequer; P. R. Litchfield, 
Recorder; J. P. Richardson, Captain of the Guard, 
W. A. Webber, Conductor of the Council; Joseph 
Kelly, Sentinel; Benj. Pace, Tiler. After the cere- 
monies, an excellent collation was served in the Town 
Hall. 





SALEM, MASS. 


At the annua! meeting of Salem Council of Select 
and Royal Masters, the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 

Chas. H. Norris, M. L. G. M. 
George Tapley, R. I. G. M. 
Gilbert A. Tapley, I. G. M. 

Jobn G. Roberts, M. of Exchequer. 
David Roberts, Recorder. 

Mark Kimball, Chaplain. 

Edward A. Daniels, M. of Cor. 
John R. Smith, Capt. of Guard. 
Jobn Q. A. Bachelder, Conductor. 
Daniel J. Preston, Sentinel. 

Wo. L. Batchekier, Tiler. 


WEST AMESBURY, MASS. 

We learn from an attentive correspondent that a 
dispensation was granted to Bothamly Lodge of West 
Amesbury, Mass., on the 8ch of December, 1868, and 
that a charter was granted on the 8th of December, 
1869. The ball of the Lodge was dedicated and the 
Lodge constituted by P. G. M. Chas. C. Dame, on 
the 30th of December last. At the same time the of- 
ficers were installed. The L.dge hokis regular meet- 
ings the first Tuesday of each month, and the hall is 
located in Clecry & Goodwin's Block, opposite the 
First National Bank. The following is a list of the 
officers of the Lodge tor the ensaing year: 

Morton B Merrill, W. M. 

Charies W. Sawyer, 8. W. 

Andrew J. Lovell, J. W. 

Bailey Sargent, Treasurer. 

Wendal! B. Whittier, Secretary. 

Elbridge C. Sawyer, 8. D. 

Horace L. Swain, J. D. 

George Adams, Chapliaa. 

Joseph W. Sargent, Marsbal. 

Abram L. Baxter, Jos. B. Cilley, Stewards. 





Caas E. Vickery, 8. W. 


Edwin Sargent, Sen. ; E. Hopkins, Tiler. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION, 








THE ENGAGED RING. 


She has come from the brilliant ball: and now 
Alone in her chamber sits. 
Ay, mark how over her smooth white brow 
A sorrowful shadow fiits. 
The ring she draws from her finger fair 
Has rendered the bright eye dim— 
Mid the mirth of the giddy revel there, 
Has she been all true to him? 


When he went away to a foreign land, 
To toil for her sake alone, 

He placed that ring on her trembling hand 
And murmured—"* Mine—mine own!" 

To-night they have pressed that hand in the dance, 
And her eyes begin to swim 

As she reckons up whisper, and smile, and glance— 
Has she been all true to him? 


Was the smile no warmer than sun on snow ? 
Was the glance than ice more chill ? 

Was the clasp no closer than friends bestow ? 
Was the whisper friendship’s still ? 

She questions her heart in the silent night— 
As her thoughts o'er the ocean skim, 

Like summer birds, to her love in flight— 
Has she been all true to him? 


O pitiless, mocking, hollow world, 
What else could the poor child do? 

She must keep her love in her mid-heart furled— 
Have a smile and a glance for you! 

O, you cannot let her be sad or weep 
Over life and its struggles grim; 

She must laugh with you, when you revel keep 
Though she be all true to him! 


When he went away to a foreign shore 
She was full of hope and cheer. 
But time has flown, he returns no more 
As long year succeeds on year. 
And that little ring is the one sole ray 
In the picture her fancies limn, 
And she asks herself aye, though he's far away, 
Has she been all true to him? 


‘Tis a tiny link for a trust of might— 
On her eyelash there hangs a tear 
Seems larger by far, and by far more bright 
Than the ring’s one brilliant clear! 
Yet though tiny the link, 'tis amply strong, 
And her heart is full to the brim 
As she answers herself, “ J have done no wrong— 
I am still all true to him!" 


> 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
ISLA BENDITA. 
A Legend of the Times of the Buccaneers. 





BY W. H. MACY. 


THE exact position of Bendita in the Pacific Ocean 
is a matter involved in some mystery. It must have 
been somewhere near the Hawaiian group, though no 
one of those islands, as at present known, answers 
the traditional description. Its former existence, and 
the story of Dona Florencia de Cristoval associated 
with it, are not doubted by any one on the Peruvian 
coast, especially by those who pride themselves upon 
their descent from old Castilian families. 

The island may have been engu!lphed at a later pe- 
riod, by one of those terrible volcanic changes to 
which that region of the world is subject. It must 
have been far out of the usual track of the Manilla 
galleons, to have been discovered by the sea-rovers 
who cruised to intercept those rich prizes, But there 
is evidence enough to satisfy any reasonable mind 
that Hawaii, if not others of the group, had been 
visited by Spaniards at a period long anterior to their 
rediscovery by Cook, who christened them for his 
patron, the Earl of Sandwich. 

The most extravagant accounts are given of the 
beauty and luxuriance of ‘‘ Ysly Bendita,” as the old 
chronicles and rude charts have it. It was said to 
have been known for many years only to the outlaws 
who followed the standard of Alexandre Laroche. 

This Laroche, a French adventurer, was one of 
those chiefs of buccaneers who figured so conspicu- 

ously in the earlier history of the Western World. 
He at one time had some two hundred desperate men 
under his order, and manned three large vessels. 

Don Rolando de Cristoval was the royal governor 
of Peru at the time to which the tale refers. Left a 
widower, with an only daughter, he had lavished the 

whole wealth cf his heart upon the child. No pains 
or expense had been stinted in her education, and as 
she grew in stature and beauty, in a climate favor- 
able for early development, Florencia became not only 
the pride of her stately father, as might naturally 
have been supposed, but the model of all the aristo- 
cratic maidens, and the toast of the younger cavaliers. 
Her richly-stored mind, added to her personal graces, 
carried all hearts by storm; and she was universally 
known among the purely Spanish families as the 
**Star of the Province.” 

For once, the course of true love appeared to run 
smooth, when Dona Florencia was affianced, with 
her father’s approbation, to Don Fabian Tornero, son 
and heir of one of Spain’s proudest hidalgos, who was 
every way worthy of so peerless a bride. The young 
man was absent in the mother country, and the mar- 
riage was to be consummated in great state immedi- 
ately on his return, which was shortly expected. 

But the grief and despair of Don Rolando, as well 
as the surprise and sympathy of all his neighbors and 
friends, may be imagined, not related in words, when 
one morning the young girl was missing, and no 


side alone, as was a frequent custom with her. But 
if drowned, her body must have been swept away: 
for all the efforts of her father and his many sympa- 
thizers failed to make any discovery that would shed 
& single ray of light upon the mystery. A dark 
shadow settled upon the house of Cristoval, which 
was to become extinct in the person of its present 
representative. The more ignorant and credulous of 
the people, deeply imbued with the superstition of the 
times, were led to believe that the young lady, being 
adjudged too noble and pure for this work-a-day 
world, had been transplanted to a higher sphere. 
Meanwhile, two stout vessels, under the orders of 
Laroche the freebooter, were speeding before the 
trades across the Pacific. On board the largest of 
these, Dona Florencia sat in the neat and handsome- 
ly furnished cabin, a prisoner, though her captor 
might also be said to be her captive. While on a 
reconnoitreing expedition in his boat, he had seen 
her and been struck by her beauty. To abduct her 
and carry her on board his ship was an easy matter, 
under those circumstances. He knew very well who 
the lady was, when he discovered her in the moon- 
light. For Laroche, in his predatory cruises up and 
down the coast, had acquired an extensive knowledge 
of the various settlements in the Spanish colonies, as 
well as of all the officials and persons of note. 
His first thought was that she might be induced to 
bestow her love upon him, notwithstanding his mor- 
tal enmity to all her nation, For Laroche was still a 
young man, and of fine personal appearance. His 
profession, at that period, was no insuperable bar to 
obtaining the affection even of a highborn lady. 
And if he failed in this particular, she was stilla 
prize of great value, in view of the ransom she would 
bring. With the “Star of the Province” at his 
mercy, he might dictate terms to the governor of 
Peru. 
But, more and more infatuated by the charms of 
Dona Florencia, the susceptible Frenchman had given 
up all thoughts of restoring her for ransom money, 
and determined to possess such a treasure at any 
cost, even if it became necessary to employ force to 
attain his purpose. He met only with scorn from the 
proud Spaniard, but this served but to inflame his 
passion yet more. He knew nothing of her betrothal 
to the Senor Tornero, nor did she condescend to en- 
lighten him. She would not plead the fact that her 
heart was already bestowed, as an excuse for declin- 
ing the buccaneer’s alliance, even though she knew 
she was wholly in his power, and that he had no idea 
of restoring her to her father. 
So day after day she sat, in haughty majesty, lis- 
tening with flashing eye and curling lip to the am- 
orous suit of Laroche, but giving way to her womanly 
tenderness when alone. Her tears and sobs were all 
in secret; at the approach of her persecutor, she re- 
sumed the weapons of indignant defiance or con- 
temptuous indifference. And the “ Sainte-Vierge,” 
as Laroche called his stout vessel (for he prided him- 
self on being as devout a Catholic as the proudest 
Spaniard of them all) went cleaving through the 
bright waters, bearing her thousands of miles away 
from her fair home in the shadow of the Andes. 
In due time the two ships came to anchor in the 
beautiful bay at Isla Bendita, where Laroche had es- 
tablished a rendezvous or headquarters, after the 
manner of all outlaws and corsair chiefs, from time 
immemorial. He had exhausted all his eloquence to 
induce Florencia to become his willing bride, but in 
vain. She was now transferred to quarters on shore, 
and the buccaneers, reinforced by their third vessel, 
gave themselves up to revelry and enjoyment for a 
few days, previous to sailing for a cruise to intercept 
the expected galleon. 
Captain Laroche, becoming more and more impor- 
tunate, and threatening to proceed to extremities, 
the proud Spanish maiden, to escape from confine- 
ment, now stooped to dissemble. She pretended to 
yield to his suit, and even set the day when they 
were to be united in marriage by Pere Andoche, the 
French priest who followed the fortunes of the ad- 
venturers as chaplain of the ‘‘ Sainte Virge.” 
The ardent lover, delighted at this turn of affairs, 
and showing no doubts of her sincerity, permitted 
her free range of the island. She Wandered, some- 
times in his company, at other times alone, among 
the palm groves and beneath the shade of the spread- 
ing bread-tree, inhaling the perfumes borne on the 
sea-breeze with seeming delight. She appeared every 
day more reconciled to her fate, and from at first 
tolerating Laroche’s company, came gradually to en- 
joy it; at least, so he thought. He congratulated 
himself upon the possession of invincible fascinating 
powers, as well as upon the capricious nature of wo- 
mankind in general; while Florencia’s object was 
simply to throw him off his guard, and to gain time, 
though she could see no hope of deliverance, unless 
by some unforeseen accident. 
Meanwhile, discontent was rife among the motley 
crowd of desperadoes who manned his fleet. Even 
Rawdon, his prime minister and lieutenant, an Eng- 
lish sailor of fortune, was affected. They feared that 
the captain was losing too much time in amorous 
dalliance, when they should be well at sea and on 
the alert for the treasure-ship. Besides, it was looked 
upon as a great sacrifice of the general interest, that 
he had made love to the Spanish lady, instead of se- 
curing an enormous ransom in gold coin and bullion, 
from the old governor Cristoyal. 
It required all his address and authority to quiet 
them, and to preserve discipline. The ships were 
made ready for sea, and everything was in order for 





trace of her could be found! Search was made far 
and near without success; she had last been seen, 
late the evening before, walking towards the water- 


the ceremony performed on the ocean. She was en- 
chanted with the snug retreat at Isla Bendita; and 
no other spot should be the scene of her nuptials 
with her bold sea-rover. 

But on the very morning that was, by her appoint- 
ment, to crown his happiness, the bride had disap- 
peared! The shock could hardly have been greater, 
in the first instance, to the doting father, than in 
the second, to the impatient Frenchman. His many 
subordinates, chafing at the delay, were ordered to 
search every niche of the island, while he himself, 
excited to the verge of madness, rushed here and 
there, encouraging and overseeing them all. 

Through the whole day they sought her without 
success; but just at dusk of evening, a cry arose 
which turned the footsteps of the whole party in one 
direction. At the extreme northern verge of the 
island, several miles distant from the rendezvous of 
the buccaneer ships, a high bluff, with a precipitous 
face, overlooked the sea; and on its summit, looming 
indistinctly in the twilight, stood the proud form of 
Florencia de Cristoval, her drapery floating in the 
breeze, one arm extended towards her pursuers, the 
other pointing seaward. An expression of triumph- 
ant defiance illumined her beautiful features, and 
animated the whole matchless form. 

“ Forward, men—close up!” cried Laroche. “She 
cannot escape us!” 

His orders were obeyed in such a manner as to cut 
off every chance of her escape inland; while he him- 
self advanced directly towards her, up the sloping 
ascent. 

‘* Have you forgotten your appointment for our 
bridal, Florencia?” he asked. 

“ T have not forgotten!” rang out the clear, masi- 
cal voice. ‘I had hoped for deliverance, but it comes 
but in one form! Death is the bridegroom, and you 
shall see how a Spanish maiden can accept him as 
such, before dishonor! Father! Fabian! I come!” 
The buccaneer chief had involuntarily closed his 
eyes as her intention became manifest. A fainting 
fit had seized him for an instant; but, recovering 
himself to look only upon empty air where lately she 
whom he loved had stood, he rushed madly upward 
to the brow of the cliff. It was dark as he looked 
down upon the Pacific beneath him. A faint sound, 
as of human voices, came up; it might have been the 
ripple of the sea, at the base of the sea-wall, he 
thought. But, looking obliquely seaward, he saw 
the twinkling of lights—deck-lanterns of a great ship, 
whose sails, as she lay hove to, whitened up out of 
the surrounding gloom. 

Rawdon and several others of his followers had 
rallied at his side, looking down upon this unexpected 
sight; and the cry went up from many voices: 

‘The galleon! the galleon! El San Pablo!” 

“ Curses on the amorous fool!” roared the exasper- 
ated Englishman. “We have lost a prize worth 
millions—a prize that would have made every man of 
us rich—to spend our time here waiting upon the 
humors of a black-eyed wench!” 

“Back, men! Back to your posts, and make sail 
on the ships!” Laroche cried, as if just rousing from 
adream. ‘ We may be in time, yet.” 

“Tt’s too late!” said Rawdon, fiercely. “The San 
Pablo will be hull down in the eastern board before 
we can get offing enough to feel the breeze. We've 
all been made fools of; but we are not fools enough 
to hurry now!” 

' “How! Do you teach my men sedition?” de- 
manded the chief, levelling a pistol. ‘‘ You know the 
penalty of our laws!” 

But the weapon was knocked from the hand of Lae 
roche ere he had time to discharge it, and he was 
seized by several of the mutineers and thrown to the 
ground. The air rang with cheers for their new 
captain, Rawdon! 

“Be it so, then!’? said Laroche, feeling that his 
power was over. “Letmeup. I am bound by our 
laws.”” ‘ 

He rose to his feet, and stood free and erect. 

“The voice I have heard is unanimous, and I am 
bound by it. I acknowledge that I have deserved 
this for neglecting my duty, and letting the galleon 
slip from us. But I can never serve under Rawdon, 
or any other man. I can be of no more use to you. I 
go to join the woman I love! Good-by, comrades!” 
And with a single bound, he disappeared in the 
darkness, over the brow of the cliff. 

“It is well!” said Rawdon, reverently. “ But we 
must do our best to get under way to-night, in chase 
of the galleon.” 

And under their new leadership, the buccaneers 
were soon at sea, in pursuit. But, as he had proph- 
esied, the golden moment was past. The San Pablo’s 
lights had faded into distance while yet they were 
within the headlands. Owing to obscurity of weath- 
er, the three consorts became separated. Rawdon, 
with his own vessel caught a distant view of the 
great Spaniard, next morning; but it required the 
strength of all three of his ships to attack one of her 
force successfully. 

They rendezvoused again, pursuant to orders, at Isla 
Bendita; and the galleon in due time arrived safely 
at Acapulco. And among her passengers landed, 
were Fabian Tornero, from Spain, by way of Manilla, 
and his affianced bride, Florencia de Cristoval, from 
Peru, by way of Isla Bendita. 

It appears, in explanation, that the island was a 

new discovery to the commander of the San Pablo, 
| and approaching it late in the day, on the opposite 
side from that where the ships of the buccaneers lay 
at anchor, she had not been seen by them until they 





a start on the very day of his union with Florencia. 


| But she was not to be induced, by any amount of | sent a boat to try for fresh fish near the rocks; and 


| persuasion, to shorten the time, or to consent to have 


mounted the cliff. The galleon had hove to, and 


sea, courting death, she fell within a few feet of the 
boat. She rose to the surface and was taken on 
board, where, though much shocked and injured by 
the fall, she recovered her senses to find herself in 
the arms of her lover, Don Fabian. 

Their union was celebrated with all the pomp that 
wealth could furnish. Joy gave to Don Rolando a 
new lease of life; and the house of Cristoval is in no 
immediate danger of becoming extinct for lack of 
heirs. 

Ido not vouch for the truth of this legend; but 
give it as it is related and believed by the first fam- 
ilies in Peru, including the descendants of the heroine 
of Isla Bendita. 





THE TWO JESTEBRS. 


Sultan Mahmoud had two jesters, Said Effendi and 
Abti Effendi, who, feeling the want of a little serious 
pleasure to relieve the tedium of perpetual joking, 
took a holiday, and went to Kiatkhane. Mahmoud 
could not get on without his fools, and raged at their 
absence; but no one could tell him where they were. 
In the evening they returned, and Said presented 
himself to the sultan. 

‘Where have you been, you dog? you—etc., etc, 
etc.” 

‘‘Effendim, I have been watching over my col- 
league Abti, who is sick.” 

**Sick! What is the matter with him?” 

‘* Pardon, Effendim, he has a severe toothache.” 
Is the dog’s tooth decayed?” 

‘* With your permission, Effendim, it is so.” 

“You are sure it’s decayed?” 

“Tam.” 

‘Go, then, and fetch him immediately.” 

Off goes Said, finds Abti, and tells him he has 
squared everything with the padisha, and all he has 
to do is to wrap his head in a cloth, and sham tooth- 
ache; to which Abti agrees, and both go to the pres- 
ence, a8 bidden. The sultan inquires of Abti what 
he has been doing, and in reply, Abti points to his 
wrapper and whines out a story about hia toothache. 
“How!” replies Mahmoud, ‘‘ you have a tooth- 
ache? Your tooth is decayed: send immediately 
for a Jew to pull it cut.” 

“Aman, aman, Effendim! my tooth is not decayed. 
It is cold only which makes the nerves ache.” 

“ He is a liar!” breaks in Said. “His tooth is al- 
together churuk (rotten), but he is too cowardly to 
admit it.” 

“Send then at once for the Jew barber,” shouts 
the sultan. 

“But my tooth,” implores Abti, “is a most sound 
and excellent tooth; I pray that no filthy Jew may 
meddle with it.” 

‘“* Yalangi keupek!” (lying dog) interrupts Said. 
‘* He denies the rottenness of his tooth through fear 
of the Jew’s pincers.” 

Meanwhile the Jew arrives, examines the wretched 
mouth, and, at a sign from the padishah, whips out a 
donble tooth, which the padishah throws in Abti’s 
face, and dismisses both his jestera with a long- 
winded execration. 


ALL FOUBS. 
Henry Clay used to tell the following story of his 
playing ‘all fours” for two pictures: 
‘‘Mr. Adams, Mr. Gallatin and myself, three of the 
Commission for negotiating a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, in 1813, were at Ghent, boarding at 
the same hotel. One morning we went toa great 
exhibition (or sale) of paintings, and each of us pur- 
chased one. On returning to our quarters, our pic- 
tures were sent tous. Admiring Mr. Adams’s pur- 
chase very much, I said: 
“Mr. Adams, I would like to win that painting 
from you. I will stake mine against yours in a game 
of cards.” 

“Apreed,” said Mr. Adams. 

‘* What game will you play?” said I. 

‘All fours,’ said Mr. Adams. 

“We cut for the deal; I won it, dealt, turned up 
Jack and scored ‘ high, low, Jack and the game,’ and 
the next hand counted ont and won the stake, I 
then turned to Mr. Galiatin, who had purchased a 
fine painting of the Virgin Mary, and said: 

“*¢ Mr. Gallatin, I would like to win your painting 
from you in the same manner 1 have won that of Mr. 
Adams.’ 

No sair,’ said Mr. Gallatin, in his broken Eng- 
lish, ‘I did not win the Veergin so, and I shall not 
lose heer so.’ ”” 

The company were all highly amused at the anec- 
dote, and at the manner in which Mr, Clay narrated 
it, fally coming up to his reputation as a raconteur, 
The cream of the anecdote was that Mr. Adams, a 
staid and demure gentleman, should have ‘hot only 
consented to play cards with Mr. Clay, but should 
have proposed a game of “all fours,” at which Mr. 
Clay was a perfect ader?. The anecdote, in due re- 
spect to Mr. Clay’s admonitory proviso, has never 
been in print; but now that the illustrious parties 
have gone to honored graves, we feel at liberty to 
give it a place in our columns. 








SOMETHING NEW IN ARCHITECTURE.—An earth- 
quake proof church is in course of erection in San 
Francisco. The walls are only thirty feet high, and 
the roof is supported independently of the walls, by 
pillars secured together by cross beams in such a 
way that should the pillars be shaken down, the 
roof would be launched off outside the walls, instead 
of falling inside. 
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“The World in Mir. 


TO-DAY. 


To-morrow is too far away, 


A bed of spice the garden is, 
Nor bud nor blossom that we min) 


The roses blossom on the stem 


The violets and the anemones, 
Why should we wait to gather t 


Their bloom and balm are ours to 
To-morrow, who can say ? 


To-morrow is too far away, 


Why should we slight the joy c. §|» 
The flower open at our feet? 

For us to-day the robin sings; 

His curved flight the swallow =. ; 


For us the happy moments stay— 


Stay yet, nor leave us all too fle 

For life is sweet, and youth Is 5) 
And love—ah! love—is sweet to⸗ 
To-morrow, who can say ? 


after objects far beyond their pun) «'~ - 


highest duties as they forego the+: - 
which their Maker ever condescen - 
the most marvellous work of bis» ' 


**O, it’s no use!” cried the little... — 


se'f, “‘ Jamie never docs come earl) 
most!’ 


So she fluttered back into the / ..-.:. 
which served both for dining and \.: 
resumed work on @ large, coarse gaiis. 1 
dainty bands was strangely suggs: «+ 
story of “ Beauty and the Beast.” |.1' «>: 


restless to stay long in any one ple: 
two hours witnessed fall half a di 
the smal! room to the small porch, ; 


At length her anxiety was rews''| «' lio 
pearance of a tall, muscular young ⸗ 
ing in an opposite path, tothe ones !s + + vu. 


had nearly gained her side before · « 
* Jamie!” she cried, ranping for: 
“I thought you were never coming ° 


“ Why,” in some surprise; ‘‘I ar + * 


utes behind time.” 


* Bat I wanted you to come real «+ ‘\' 


‘* And I wanted to come sooner ''\: 


away—lI’ve been hungry ass bear { ‘' 


Mrs. Annie did not want to hear 


greatly have preferred his asking, |‘ 
in such a hurry to have mecomet’:')' ” - 
he did not like a wise little wife,she '-' '' +++ 


the snug kitchen, where a substa 
spread for two, and waited till bis » 
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sitting down on a rode stool by hi 
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oe Jamie.” 

* What!” 


He was thinking very busily, abo: - 


of drainage, or he never would hav 
abruptly, for this little wife was the 
eye. 

An impatient tug at the big brow: 
his attention. 

“ You're thinking of some bother! 
ness—QO dear!” 

“So 1 was,” acknowledged the 
penitently, “bet | wont any mor 
you said, dearie?” 

The little woman nestled up neare: 

“You know, Madge”—ehe ale. 
Madge when she bad « favor to 
were talking about a piano in the »;. 
you didn’t see how we could possibly . 
another year?” 

“Yo.” 
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Che World in Miniature, 


TO-DAY. 

To-morrow is too far away, 

A bed of spice the garden is, 

Nor bud nor blossom that we miss; 
The roses blossom on the stem 

The violets and the anemones, 

Why should we wait to gather them? 
Their bloom and balm are ours to-day ; 
To-morrow, who can say ? 


To-morrow is too far away, 
Why should we slight the joy complete, 
The flower open at our feet ? 
For us to-day the robin sings; 
His curved flight the swallow wings; 
For us the happy moments stay— 
Stay yet, nor leave us all too fleet! 
For life is sweet, and youth is sweet, 
And love—ah! love—is sweet to-day ; 
To-morrow, who can say ? 


A negro was caught in a gentleman’s garden at 
Roanoke, N. C., the other night, in close proximity 
to a lot of fine cabbages. When interrogated as to 
what he was doing, he replied, “ Good Lord! dis nig- 
gar can’t go nowhar to pray without bein’ troubled !”’ 
The next day it was discovered that he had prayed 
some half-dozen heads of cabbages off their stalks. 


A little three-year-old girl in New Orleans recently 
astonished her mother—who attempted to correct her 
—by motioning her away with a chubby little hand, 
and scornfully saying, ‘‘ Shoo, fly, don’t bodder me!” 


The San Francisco police are raiding on Chinese 
gambling-houses with small result. The doorkeeper 
at these dens has his hand always on a string which, 
when pulled, sounds a gong beneath the gaming ta- 
ble, and enables all hands to clear up and make their 
escape, in case any unwelcome visitors come. So well 
have they operated that one keeper of such an estab- 
lishment has procured the punishment by fine of an 
officer who entered his saloon. 

The vestments worn at Rome are described as 
beautiful beyond conception, and the ladies say the 
lace upon them surpasses anything in the world. So 
dazzling are the colors of the dresses that the bishops 
are likened to a bed of tulips in appearance. 

Two of the Ecumenical Bishops brought with them 
$10,000 in treasure for the Pope, and were in the act 
of alighting with it at their hotel, when the driver of 
their vehicle suddenly lashed his horses and got 
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Nominate no one for Congress who is not in favor 
of abolishing the franking privilege. 

Governor Chamberlain, of Maine, thinks the liquor 
law should be modified. 

Congress will keep up the infernal revenue tax un- 
til the people awake to the injustice of such taxation. 

Plain talk—Calling an actor drunk when he is 
under the influence of liquor. 

It now looks as though Fort Sumter would be 
repaired, 

Long Island has been disgraced by a woman’s prize 
fight. 

An Oswego court has decided that shaving on Sun- 
day is not a work of necessity. 

The Spanish gunboats are practising the art of 
running, knowing what to expect. 

Since the earthquake, water is milk in Nevada. 
Hurry up an earthquake here, 

Victoria’s complexion makes a high-toned para- 
graph in the newspapers, 

There were 258,789 emigrants at New York last 
year, and about as many murders. 

In a duel in Kansas City, the weapons were a 
pitchfork and a butcher-knife, 

The Legislature is talking of a short session. It is 
all talk, 

A New York shepherd has fallen. He has run 
away with a pretty girl. 

Burglars are now operating on country banks in 
this vicinity. 

New York has organized a bald-headed association. 
Its brains are active. 

Seventy-five thousand people in London are actu- 
ally starving. 

The Nicaragua canal threatens to be the raging 
one in Europe. 

The temperance men of New Hampshire have 
nominated a candidate for governor. 

The American Presbyterians have more mission- 
aries in China than any other denomination. 

The manufacture of glass eyes gives employment 
to six hundred men in this country. 

The police justices of Warsaw, Poland, last year 
ordered 1007 men and 118 women to be flogged. 

Milwaukie drank last year 36,206,601 mugs of lager 
beer. 

Kangaroo sausages from Australia are the latest 
English table Juxury. 

Five thousand marriage licences were granted in 
Chicago last year. 

Eugenie gave two hundred rings before the door of 
the sultan’s harem was opened to her. 

The new Directory of London for 1870 is a volume 
of 2600 pages, 

There is not asingle member of the faculty of Dart- 
mouth College under sixty years of age. 

A great number of coins and gems have been re- 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Tilden, Mr. Edward H. Litch- 
field and Miss Lavina H. Greenland. 

By Rev. Mr. Warren, Mr. Milton Merriam and Miss 
Lizzie G. Watt. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Plumb, Mr. C. W. Cochrane 
and Miss Nellie M. Colesworthy. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. George L. Car- 
penter and Miss Rebecca J. Glover. 

At Groton, Mr. G. W. Moulton and Mrs. Abbie M. 

am. 


Deaths. 














In this city, Mrs. Sarah Jane Wood, 43; Mrs. Clarissa 
Wilson, 51 


George G. Bossuet, 32. 


n, 51. 
At South Boston, Mr. William F. Locke, 48. 
At Charlestown, Mr. Charles W. Burbeck, 43; Mr. 


32 

At Cambridgeport, Capt. Alfred W. Walker, 64; Mr. 
3 Mr. George W. Nay, 43. 

At Arlington, Mrs. Mary W. Stanwood, 70. 

At Neponset, Miss Abigail Wilson, 61. 

At West Newton, Mrs. Louisa Powars, 66. 








THE NATIONAL OHRONICLE FOR 1870. 


dts size enlarged fo Eight Pages of Forty Columns. New 
€ 
GREAT ATTRACTIONS FOR THE COMING SEASON, 


greatly improved for 1870, and is now offered to the public 
as the cheapest paper of its class in America. It contains 
each week the latest and most reliable intelligence relat- 
ing to Aquatics, Base Ball, Billiards, Cricket, Lacrosse, 
Pedestrianism, Skating, The Turf, Theatrical and Musi- 
cal News. The National Chronicle is the official paper of 
the base ball fraternity of the country, as will be seen by 
the following resolutions passed at the last meeting of the 
National Association: 


to increase the interest in the National Game, and the 
endeavors of the proprietor, Mr. C. R. Byram, to make it 
in all respects the paper for the base ball players of the 
country, entitles him to the hearty support of the frater- 
nit 


nized as the official paper of the Association, and that the 


different clubs represented in the Association be requested 
to give it their hearty support.’ 


does not admit anything objectionable, either as news or 
advertisements in its columns. 


ortunity to judge of its merits, the proprietor will send 
Phe Chronicle on trial Siz Months, 


all letters to 


- Agents! Read This! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 
P 


sion, to sell our new wonderful inventions, Address M 
WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 5—3m 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS! 


atures, New Type, etc. 


THE NATIONAL CHRONICLE has been enlarged and 


‘** RESOLVED, That the efforts of the National Chronicle 


RESOLVED, That the National Chronicle be recog- 


*,* This is the only sporting journal in the country that 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
In order that the readers of TuE FLAG may have an op- 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
The regular subscription price is $3 per year. Address 
4 “ PO: RUTHVEN BYRAM, 
Box 5109. Boston, Mass. 





er week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 


CHAS. A. DAN Eprror. 
ew 


The chengest, smartest, and York ** 
Woe a. apres edigone: Lay 86, | 
EBEKLY, year. ALL TR 8 
at half-price, Pall re rt of re, ore 
rowers’ com eve’ 
ani eck! number. * t of uable 

ber; inducements to can- 
000 Life Insurances, Grand 


Pianos, 
Sewi hin 
Specimens and iit free. Bend 
I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 





4—3t 


IHUSE wishing Employment this Winter, by send- 

ing at once their address to us, witha promise of 
secrecy, will receive by return mail instructions by 
which they can make $50 Daily, or even more, ona 
small = Address LOCK BOX 601, Brook! n, 
New York. 4st 


YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE." Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 
a Waterford, New York. 


wn The ** Magie Trick Book,” 50c. “ Circulars of 
onders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station“A,"’N. Y. City. 











TO PRINTERS. 

SE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink- 

ing Rollers. It is superior to anything in use and 

economical. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden 

shrink or crack, and do not a washing daily. Send 
for Pamphlet. Orders solicited. 

FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1—19t 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


DIARIES FOR 1870 


Yo 25 cents to $3, all kinds Also, Blank Books, 
ma Papers and Stationery. Manifold Letter- Writers, 
Expense Books, etc. Orders solicited. 
RANCIS & LOUTREL 
1-6t 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


K A R C. C. Beers, M. D., 25 
DRUN. D, STOP ! Decatur Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., has cured Thousands of Drunkenness. Best 
references; harmless: send stamp for circulars. 3—4t 


POCKET REVOLVERS. «fase. 











eat, durable weapon, four-inch barrel. Price, K2, post- 
paid. Address HALL & Co., Star Box, Chicago, Jil. 5—3t 


— — — 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable, Knits Ev- 
ERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stock- 
ing FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE 
Co., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, New York. 5—13t 


Cite HOW STRANGE!—Fifteen Minutes 
Private Conversation with Married Ladies. By one 
ot their number. Sent free for stamp. Address Mrs. C. 
HEnRY, Hanover, Pa. 5 -2t 











TakE AYER’S PILLS for all the purposes ofa pur- 
gative, for Constipation, Indigestion, Headache and Liver 
Complaint. By universal accord, they are the best of all 
purgatives for family use. 





THE SECRET CASKET. 


A Book of GREAT SECRETS. One containing impcr- 

tant developments for the young man or maiden, and of 
INVALUABLE WORTH 

to those just married or contemplating marriage. The 
knowledge contained therein has oft brought happiness 
to those who have sought for it in vain. and dried many a 
sorrowing tear. Sent Powt-paid on receipt of 50 cents. 
Address Dr. LARAMIE, 151 Fulton St., New York. 5—2t 


AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent free 
with terms to clear from $5 to $10 per day. 
Two entirely new articles saleable as flour. Address 
5—2t N.H. WHITE, Newark, N.J. 


20 NEW SONGS, ARTS, AND 10 RECEIPTS mailed 
free T. F. WOOD, Vernon, N. J. 5l—3m 


KG wanted everywhere. Brown’s Patent 
a Double Cone Ventilating Damper gives 
the most heat with the least fuel. No Express charges. 
Send for Circulars. O. R. BRIGGS & Co., 184 Washing- 
ton St., N. Y. 48—eow6t 


@QELF CURE OF STAMMERING-—not an adver- 
tising pamphlet, but the most approved and success- 
ful modes of Self Treatment clearly explained. 25 cts 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 
2—eowst 119 Nassau St., New York. 


PAINTER’S Manual gives best methods and latest 
improvements in house painting, sign painting, graining, 
varnishing, polishing, staining, gilding, — silvering, 
Grecian oil-painting, Chinese painting, rientai painting, 




















ete. Also, principles of glass staining, harmony and con- 
trast of colors, analysis of colors, with philosophy, theo- 
ries and practices of color, etc. Includes also Practical 
Paper Hanging. 50 cts. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELLER’S Manual, 
gives the latest and most approved secrets of the trade, 
embracing watch and clock cleaning and repairing, tem- 
pering in all its grades, making tools, compounding met- 
als, soldering plating, etc., with plain instructions for be- 
ginners, etc. 25 cts. 


SOAPMAKER’S Manual, a complete and practical 
guide for making all plain and fancy soaps, washing- 
fluids, soap-powders, cream pastes, shaving and toilet 
preparations, etc., ete. Designed for families and medi- 
um sized factories. 25 cts. 


(> Carefully prepared, illustrated when needful, and 
are approved by practical men. Sold by all dealers, or 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 

JESSE HANEY & Co., 
2—eow3t 119 Nassau St., New York. 


glow HORSES made Fast and Fast Horses made 
Faster. The numbers of Haney’s Journal containin 
these articles complete, 15cts. ROBERT BONNER 
says,in his N. Y. Ledger, Uct. 16, they are very intcrest- 
ing pes instructive, and alone worth the price of the pub- 
cation. 
HUNTING and TRAPPING, and How to Dress and 
Tan Skins and Furs, etc. ‘The Journals with these com- 
plete only 10 cts. Exposures of humbugs in every No. 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 
2—eow3t 119 Nassau St., New York. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE HUNDRED PAGES of choice and entertaining 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, making 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 








for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
FIFTY CENTS a year. 


*,* Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year by the 


or rgery upon receipt of $150, or seven copies for 


9.00; 13 copies, $1500. A specimen sent upon re- 


ceipt of 10 cents. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 





3m. Boston, Mass. 


No. 70.—THE RoMAN Baxbir, by Charles G. Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—HAUNTED., by Mrs. M. A. Denicon. 

No 72.—Joaquin, by Dr. John B. Williams, M. D. 

No. 73.—THE BUCCANEERS. by John B. Williams, M. D. 
No. 74.—NELL NOELL, by George P. Burnham. 

No. 75.—WILForRD THE ARTIST, by George P. Burnham. 


upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with — 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single = es, by — — for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE MAN OF MystTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb Jr.—TaEe 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone SIM, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—Tuk PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G. 8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET,by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Si rm Chg Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEaTH-Tovucn ig A Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF TRE ATLANTIG, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tne PoLicE Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GI1P- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murr -—THE RENEGADE, 
4 Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn.by r. J. H. Robinson, 

ARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PRV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1¢ Porrer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sir RasHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tug KiNG 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHiITE HAND, 4 Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. 

QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MaRION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, OY. Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE 44 Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
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than youearn. Why, you could tind the way to the 
oven if it were pitch dark, instead of being almost as 
light as day, as it is now; and I could count every 
pie from where I am standing! Mind you do it 
quickly now, for you’ve been dawdling all day, ie 
I’ve got a plenty for you to do to-night.” 
Hugh made no reply, though he was obliged to 
7 grope his way about, through the darkness, and was 
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WRECKED. 


A ship lies stranded on a rocky shore, 
The wave a requiem o’er her sadly wails; 

On wild, tempestuous seas she'll sail no more— 
All shattered lie her spars, all rent her sails! 


And like that ship my life has widely sailed, 
Through many seas of pleasure and of pain; 

By Fortune's sun I've been at times regaled, 
Aad Sorrow too has had its bitter reign. 





But now at last my voyage is haply o'er; 
No more I'll sail upon Life's troubled sea: 

For, wrecked upon ill-Fortune'’s rugged shore, 
My life fades into drear obscurity. W. J. T. 
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THE BLACKBIRD WHO CAME NEAR BEING 
BAKED IN A PIE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 





UGH’S master, the pas- 
try cook, was crosser 
and more unreasonable 
than ever that day; and 
though he tried ever so 
hard to please him, it 
was all in vain. He 
scolded, and stormed, 
? and threatened, because 
his pies had not baked 
well in the morning, as 
if that were Hugh’s 
fault, who had been told 
not to meddle with the 
* fires at all, and who was 
running about on er- 
rands during the whole 
time that they were in 
the oven. Then he raved 
because Hugh had been 
gone too long-a time when he sent him to the store; 
and because the poor boy happened to spill a little bit 
of salt, he boxed his ears until his head ached fearful- 
ly. Sometimes Hugh thought he wouldn’t stay there 
another day—he would ran away. It was so hard to 
work incessantly, day after day, to do one’s very best 
in every respect, and still be found fault with and 
cruelly treated continually. Then he would think of 
his mother, his poor patient, hard-working mother, 
and resolve to bear anything for her sake. For it 
was not so easy to get employment of any kind in 
that sleepy old town, and it would be dreadful to be 
any further away from home than he was now. He 
did nearly the work of a man, to be sure, and was 
growing to look like a little old man, under his heavy 
burdens; but it was such a joy to be able to senda 
bright little heap of money to his mother, every now 
and then, who had so many little mouths to feed, and 
only her hands for a dependence, that he didn’t mind 
the hard work at all. If the pastry cook had only 
been a little less cruel, he would never have mur- 
mured in the least. 

It was a soft, spring dusk, and there was a smell of 
new buds even in the air that floated about that dingy 
old city shop; for the windows were open, and oppo- 
site, in the market-place, was a great elm tree that 
wa: just beginning to array itself in green. It made 
Hugh think of home—his dear little country home, 
where the blue birds came to sing sv early, and the 
spring evenings were so pleasant, with the merry 
concerts of the frogs, and the showers that never 
grew tired of coaxing the lilac buds. So, forgetting 
everything else, he sang quite blithely while he 
busied himself in preparing the great red-mouthed 
oven to receive the pies which had just been made 
ready for it. 

‘Stop your noise!” said the pastry cook, crossly. 
** It’s a wonder that I’m not stone deaf with the con- 
tinual racket you make. I hire you to work, not to 
sing!’’ 

** Bat I can work all the faster when I sing,” ven- 
tured Hugh, timidly. 

“Well, you’re lazy enough, any way; but I aint 
going to have that noise. Now be quick and put 
these pies into the oven while I go into the tront shop 
and attend to customers. Do you hear?” 

‘¢ Yes sir,’ said Hugh, cheerfully, at the same time 
lighting a match; for it was quite dark in the little 
room, that was very low, and had but one window. 

‘* What are you doing?” said the pastry cook, stay- 
ing his hand as he was about to apply the match to 
the lamp burner. * Do you think that I can afford to 
waste oil in this way, when there’s no need of a light 
atall? A fine fellow you are! waste a deal more 





afraid that he might stumble over something and 
drop the pies out of his hand, there were so many 
things about in the little stived-up place. And what 
would become of him if he should do so, for his mas- 
ter was in an unusually bad humor now! 

He succeeded bravely, and almost every pie was in 
the oven, when just as he was about to thrust one of 


them in, he noticed that there was something on it— 
something dark that stirred! His first thought was 
that it wae a dry leaf that had blown in at the win- 
dow, for the table where it had stood was close beside 
the open window; bat when he put his hand over it, 
it flattered and chirped! For what do you think it 
was? What bat atiny bird, who had lighted upon 
the soft, sticky dough, and either because it was so 
weary from long flight that it was unable to fly any 
further, or because its little feet were so glued to the 
piecrast that it could not stir, it was sitting quite 
still in the centre of the pie, as if it had been placed 
there for ornament! 

Hugh gave a little scream of surprise. “Ah,” said 
he, ‘‘Mr. Bird, you ought to be very thankful that 
you weren’t baked in a pie, like the four-and-twenty 
of your kindred of Mother Goose notoriety! You had 
@ narrow escape. But howin the world came you 
there?” 

“Chirp, chirp, chirp,” began the bird, as ifhe were 
trying to tell his story, while Hugh extricated his 
little red toes from the pastry, and by the light of a 
match discovered that it was a tiny red-winged ‘black- 
bird; a tame one, of course, for wild blackbirds 
weren’t about at that time of year. 

* It is somebody’s pet,” he thought, “and I will 
keep it safely until I tind the owner.” 

So taking it up tenderly, he ran up stairs and left 
it in his little room, taking care to fasten the door 
atter him, that it might not escape, then hurried 
down again, to place a new crust over the pie, if he 
could, before the pastry cook came in. 

Bat alas, the pastry cook was already there, and 
fairly screaming with rage, for he had discovered the 
mischief that had been done to his pie. 

Hugh dared not tell him about the bird, because he 
feared that in his insane passion he would do some 
harm to the little thing, or force him to put it out of 
doors, if he found out that he had it in his possession ; 
so he did not try to explain how the pastry came to 
be in such a plight. 

“How dare you go away and leave things in this 
condition?” he exclaimed, shaking the poor boy un- 
til he was nearly out of breath. “ I suppose you were 
reading some of your fine books, as you were the 
other day when I caught you, while the tarts were 
burning, and every dish in the shop was out of place! 
It you’ve got any more books, 1’ll burn ’em, as I did 
the others, be sure of that; and for spoiling this pie, 
you’ll go without your supper to night, unless you 
get it somewhere else besides here!” 

Hugh considered that a light punishment, and was 
greatly relieved when, just then, the tinkle of the 
shop bell called his irate master into the front room 
to attend toa customer. He had more books, to be 
sure—an old volume of history and one of foreign 
travel which he had bought for a small sum at a 
second-hand store; bat he had hidden them where 
the pastry cook would not be likely to find them, and 
80 had no fears on that score. He loved his books, 
and used to dream of a time when he should save 
enough money to enable him to go to school—perhaps 
to college. O, what bliss that would be, for then per- 
haps he might grow to be a great and wise as well as 
a rich man; and his mother would be so proud and 
so happy, and he could be such:a help to his little 
brothers and sisters! But his bright dreams were be- 
ginning to fade, of late, and the cruel treatment of 
his master made him quite discouraged, at times. 

He and the little bird became famous friends at 
once. It was a pretty little thing, with bright red 
wings, and had very quaint as well as social, winning 
manners. It ate crumbs from Hugh’s hand without 
the least hesitation, and slept that night on the foot- 
board of his bed, making itself perfectly at home. 
Then the next morning it came, as soon as it grew 
light, and fluttered about his head, and when it at 
last succeeded in waking him up, chirped very mer- 
rily, lighting on his hand. Hugh wished that the 
bird were his own to keep, it was such an affectionate 
little companion. But that very afternoon, while re- 
turning from some errand, his eye chanced to fall 
upon this advertisement, in the paper that was wrap- 
ped about the parcel which he carried: 


** Lost, April . & small, tame, red-winged 
blackbird, valued very highly by its owner. Who- 
ever will return it to Miss Mead, Linden street, shall 
receive the reward of twenty dollars.” 





“0,” thought Hugh, “that’s the queer, rich old 
maid that sends her orders to the shop sometimes, 
and is always riding about the town in her fine caf- 
riage with the smart footman on behind. I must 
manage to carry the bird to her house early in the 
morning. I wish 1 could go to-night; but there’s so 
much work to be done in the shop that I shan’t be 
able to go out at all to-night. I shall have errands 
to do Linden street way in the morning, though, and 
I can take it with me then as well as not.” 

He did have an errand to do that would take him 
directly past Miss Mead’s house; but his master was, 
as usual, in a great hurry that day, and he command- 
ed Hugh to come back just as soon as he could, 
threatening him with every conceivable punishment, 
if he loitered. Hugh had the bird a}l ready, in a lit- 
tle box with holes made in the lid, to give it air, and 
he thought that it wouldn’t take him an instant to 
take it to the lady’s house. 

It was a splendid old place where she lived, just on 
the outskirts of the town. Hugh was half atraid to 
put his little soiled feet on the dainty velvet of the 
lawn, and his heart beat fast when he stood on the 
marble steps under the great arched door. A ser- 
vant answered his timid ring, and Hugh, delivering 
the lost pet into her hands, was about making his 





escape when she called him back, saying that her 





mistress wished to see him. So ofcourse he could do 
no less than to turn back. 

She ushered him into a room which seemed to 
Hugh fit for the queen’s parlor; and in admiring its 
splendor he forgot what a hurry he was in, and the 
threats of his master, at first. But the lady kept 
him waiting so long before she made her appearance, 
that he was afraid ever to go in sight of the pastry 


cook again. She was engaged with visitors, he | 


thought, fur he heard voices and laughter in the 
room beyond, and there was a carriage at the door. 
But at last she came—a tall, angular, stern-looking, 
elderly lady, so stern-looking that Hugh was fright- 
ened, thinking that she was displeased with him; 
though what he had done to offend her he could not 
tell. 

“You were going away without your reward,” said 
the lady, in a tone that sounded like scolding. 
“*Didn’t you understand that I offered twenty dollars 
reward for the recovery of my bird?”’ 

“I don’t want any reward, ma’am,” said Hugh, 
his face flushing crimson. 

It did not seem right to him to take so much money 
for merely returning to the lady her own property. 

“ Indeed!” said she, running her eyes over his 
poor, patched clothes. “* You have no need of money, 
then, I suppose.” 

“1 need none but what is honestly due to me,” 
said he, with a dignity quite amazing in one so young. 

Well,” said the lady, laughing a little, “ if you do 
not consider the twenty dollars honestly due you, you 
will accept a little present from me, of course. It 
isn’t polite not to accept presents, you know.” And 
she placed a bill in his hand. 

Hugh thanked her without looking to see how 
much it was, for he was not a little confused, and 
fear of his master, the pastry cook, was uppermost on 
his mind. He had been detained nearly a half hour 
now, and what would become of him when he got 
back to the shop he did not know; for the pastry 
cook had beaten him, sometimes, when he had only 
been a f>w minutes behind the time. 

Holding the money fast in his hand, he ran every 
step of the way to the shop, and was quite out of 
breath when he reached there. Assoon as the pas- 
try cook saw him, he rushed out from behind the 
counter, and seizing him by the collar, began to shake 
and strike him, at the same time uttering a perfect 
torrent of abusive words. 

**T’ll teach you to loiter in this way when I send 
you of an errand, you young rascal!” said he. * Not 
@ cent of money shall you have this week! You 
haven’t earned your board!” 

Hugh tried to apologize and explain, but the angry 
man would not hear one word; and while the poor 
boy was trying to ward off the blows that fell so un- 
mercifully over his head, out dropped the money 
from his hand! 

The pastry cook stooped to pick it up. 

“Ah, what is this?” said he, unrolling the bill. 
“Twenty dollars! I see now what you’re up to— 
stealing! I’ve no doubt but what you stole this from 
me. I’ve lost money lately. Anyway, I shall keep 


it till [ find an owner for it; and as for you, you vil- | 


lanous little thief, you may pack up what few duds 
you have and leave! Mind you never set foot within 
these doors again!” 


It was cf no use for Hugh to deny the charge—no | 


use for him to try to obtain the money which right- 
fally belonged to him. The pastry cook would not 
listen to a word that he said, and poor Hugh, with 
his little bundle of clothes and not a cent in his 
pocket—for he had sent all he had to his mother, the 
week before—was turned into the street. 

What to do he did not know. He had no friends in 
the city, and though he tried everywhere through 
that long, weary day, he could obta'n no employ- 
ment. Night came on, and he was still wandering 
through the streets. He had eaten neither dinner 
nor supper, and there was no prospect of his having 
any breakfast unless he bagged it; and I think he 
would have waited untii he was very near starvation 
before he would have done that. And he made up 
his mind to sleep out of doors that night. There was 
no other way todo. But the night was warm and 
balmy, and the stars were large and bright overhead, 
and Hugh was brave. So he strolled along up town 
until the clock struck eleven, then, noticing a little 
clump of trees just over a wall in somaboly’s garden, 
he thought that he could tind no better place to sleep 
than that, and surely no one could object to his mak- 
ing it his bed-chamber. So he took his bundle for a 
pillow, and lying down on the grass, composed him- 
self tosleep. It happened to be Miss Mead’s garden, 
though Hugh did not notice that it was, at the time; 
and when that lady came out to take her usual walk, 
very early the next morning, greatly to her surprise, 
she found the poor boy still asleep, with the mist like 
raindrops in his bright hair. 

Hugh awoke, finding her eyes fixed upon his face. 

“Why,” said she, “you’re the very boy that 
brought Dick, my bird, home yesterday morning! 
Aren’t you? How in the world did you happen to be 
sleeping here?” 

** Because I hadn’t anywhere else to sleep,” stam- 
mered Hugh, “ I—I didn’t think it would do any 
harm.” 

. “Do any harm! Why, certainly not; but how 
does it happen that you hadn’t anywhere else to 
sleep? Haven’t you any home?” 

“None here,” said Hugh, mournfully, And in 
spite of himself, the tears came into his eyes. 

Then the lady spoke so kindly to him that he was 
moved to tell her the whole story of the pastry cook’s 
abuse, and how he had taken his money—the money 
which she had given him—accusing him of stealing 


it. She listened to him very attentively, her eyes 
flashing with indignation, or melting with sympathy, 
as she did so. Hugh thought that she didn’t look so 
stern, after all. 

‘* So you have sent all your money to your mother, 
have you?” said she, when he had told her all. 
“Then you must be a good boy, if you are kind to 
your muiner, and I want a good boy to assist my 
gardener, and to run on errands. Will you come and 
live with me? I will pay you more wages than the 
pastry cook did, and you need not work so hard 
either.” 

Of course Hugh was only too thankful to accept 
her offer, and began to serve his new mistress at once. 

After that, the days that he had seen in his bright- 
est dreams came to him in reality; for Miss Mead, 
being at firet much pleased with his intelligence and 
industry, became so attached to him in a little while 
that she adopted him as her own son, and cared for 
his mother, also, so that he had no longer any anx- 
iety on her account. He went to school at once, of 
course, and is now just about to enter college. His 
friends are all as proud of him as proud can be, too; 
for he is the first in his class, and bids fair to be a 
great man. Dick, the blackbird, died some time ago, 
much lamented by his mistress, and by Hugh, who 
always declared that if it hadn’t been for him, he 
might have been a pastry cook’s — to the 
end of his life. 





**I WONT BREAK MY PLEDGE.” 


Little Jommy was only seven years old. He had 
never tasted intoxicating drinks, and was very proud 
of saying that he was a ‘‘ Band of Hope Boy.” His 
papa had taught him that all these drinks were evil ; 
and though so young. he had a thorough hatred cf 
them. The damp, foggy weather of November had 
given him a severe cold, which, with a painful tooth- 
ache, caused his face and mouth to become very 
much swollen and inflamed. Poor little fellow! for 
several days ie was in great agony. His grandmoth- 
er, with whom he was visiting, very anxivus to re- 
lieve his severe suffering, took a little cotton wool, 
and having dipped it in whiskey. was about to apply 
it to the offending tooth. Bat little Jimmy bad not 
been an unobservant spectator. ‘‘ No, no, no, granc- 
ma,” he exclaimed, in great alarm, ‘‘ I wont have it; 
I wont break my pledge!” Nor could all the persua- 
sion of a loving and anxious but injudicious relative 
cause him to take within his lips that which Le 
termed “ the wicked spirit.” 
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the rustic te co ett emake ob 
tage, castirG insu eo ctee 
over the bri:: « 
fledcountr cal is ose 
simple how hoes at 
little creat. ‘ 
Ofabird, ari we col elin 
of fresh, ® —2 
togothor.ai 

ed, and ins ·· — 
lorn, and Paes 
nuied thou, 

been befor: seth Mon 
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after objects far beyond their}. ; oe ony fre 
highest duties as they foregot..: clic oe vs 
which their Maker ever condes,: 2) 221 bh 
the most marvellous work of >)... ~ 

O, it’s no use!” cried the li 
se!f, “ Jamie never docs come ¢ 
most!” 

So she fluttered back Re £94) 5. o0e. im bate ot 
which served both for dining #0 5-0. "-, 
resumed work on a large, coart |. 
dainty bands was strangely &.:,,,,° - 
story of “ Beauty and the Beas: ' 
restless tostay longinanyone,».,' ©. - 
two hours witnessed fall half « — a 
the small room tothesmalipor. . . — 

At length her anxiety wvas ——— — 
pearance of a tall, muscular you... ⸗· +-° 
ing in an opposite path, tathe:..o.. © - 
had nearly gained her side befor, 6 +! 

“ Jamie!” she cried, ranning ° 
“I thought you were never com..; 

“ Why,” in some surprise; ‘'s ©. >. 
utes behind time.” 

“ Bat I wanted you tocomere., 1 :. 

** And I wanted to come soon.) ...5) oye 
away—lI’ve been hungry asabe ... 

Mrs. Annie did not wanttoh... ).+ ©: 
greatly have preferred his askin;, ++) * 
in sach aharry tobavemecon : .§\\. | 
he did not like a wise little wife, i. 
the snug kitchen, where a su! 
spread for two, and waited till ) -- vr? cad We 
peased and evening pipe was lig! ’ 
single word of the subject whici « 
mind. — — Nn nv w Taro]! ht 
| sitting down on a rade stool by : ne 
r hand into his, and said: 

“ Jamie.” 

* What!” 

He was thinking very busily,» )- | © ~ 
of drainage, or he never would : reaine 
abruptly, for this little wife was . ort): . 
eye. 

An impatient tag at the bigbruniis crows 
bis attention. 

“ You're thinking of some bot 3.) 
nese—O dear!” 

“So 1 was,” acknowledged 
penitently, “bet l wont any ~~ : 
you said, dearie?” 

The little woman nestled up n 

“You know, Madge”—she 
Madge when she bai & favor - 
were talking about a piano in t! 
you didn’t see how we could pos 
another year?” 

* Yes.” 




















